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THE ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 
$9 much doubt prevails respecting the merits of the 
ancients, as compared with those of the moderns, that, 
ifwe, in a short paper, shall be able to bring the minds 
of any of our readers to fixed ideas on the subject, we 
believe we shall have employed ourselves usefully. 

It were vain, we think, to deny that the ancients 
nade considerable advances in many things. The 
gense of beauty, and the power of realising its images 
in sculpture and architecture, existed in a state appa- 
rently of perfection, in Greece. The same people 
possessed a language of extraordinary harmony and 
apressiveness, in which they composed a literature 
never since excelled. In moral philosophy, and the 
sciences of number and measurement, they also pro- 
duced much that was admirable; while their heroism 
in defending their country from foreign aggression 
was fully equal, if not superior, to any exemplifications 
of the same quality in later times. 

In the architectural remains of Egypt and the 
Desert, we likewise see monuments of the working 
of great social power. The ruins of Thebes, Luxor, 
and Palmyra, still shame all similar works among 
modern nations; while the tales that are told of the 
non-existent Babylon, convey the impression of some- 
hing which it would now be impossible to imitate. 

Of the tremendous energies of the Roman Republic, 
were needless to speak. Enough that the people of 
small Italian state overcame almost every part of 
he earth known to exist. 

It is possible, however, to be sensible of the progress 
made by the human mind in ancient times, without 
being dazzled by it. 

Allowing that the Greeks excelled all modern na- 
ions in the sense of the beautiful, the transcendance 
only in one department of our intellectual nature, 
nd that by no means one of the first importance, 
hough no doubt qualified to yield much pleasure, 
nd produce some degree of general refinement. The 
nodern Italians have this sense in higher perfection 
han any other European nation, without greatly in- 
easing their respectability as a people, or palliating 
heir many well-known defects in more important 
pints. 

With respect to literature, that of Greece has not 
ten excelled in kind by any modern nation, It has 
ven excelled, however, in copiousness and diffusive- 
The writers and readers of ancient times were 
. The great bulk of the people remained in utter 
yuorance, Great Britain may rarely produce works 
such exquisite finish as those of Greece or Rome; 
ut, by the aid of the printing press, it produces fif- 
ben hundred new books per annum, besides reprints 
id periodicals of all kinds, and reading is a means of 
tutal solace and improvement to the whole of its 
mmunity. Instead of being limited to one or two 
tes around the shores of the Mediterranean, litera- 
re is now cultivated by every people in Europe, be- 
some in all the other quarters of the globe: in 
many alone, above four thousand new books, if 
are not mistaken, are produced anmually. Let us 
meede greater elegance and felicity of expression to 
ancient literatures—a characteristic probably owing 
4great measure to the want of a press to tempt 
ithors into speedy publication ; still the merit of a 
particular writers is not alone to decide the ques- 
In the vast increase of books, and the almost 
tiversal prevalence of the means of reading, and of 
laste fur it, we have @ point of superiority more than 
Hicient to overbalance all others, 

The progress made by the ancients in moral philo- 
ty is one of the brightest points in their history ; 


Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, no one will pretend 
that they left the subject complete, or that their spe- 
culations have not been greatly improved upon in 
recent times. This, moreover, like literature, was 
one of those departments of intellectual exertion, in 
which, the thinking powers of individuals being alone 
of service, the ancients were likely to make just as 
rapid a progress-as the moderns. In mathematics, 
for the same reason, they made considerable progress. 
Bat, in all the natural sciences, where the combined 
powers of great numbers, and certain instrumental 
aids to the senses, are required, they scarcely made 
the least advance. Of all the great laws of nature, 
the wisest among them were nearly as ignorant as 
the humblest populace of any modern European na- 
tion. 

The vast buildings of ancient nations, again, speak 
very startlingly for their great social energies. But 
we must not be overwhelmed by the descriptions of 
their cities, pyramids, and temples. Babylon is de- 
scribed as a quadrangle of fifteen miles on each side. 
If so, it must have contained two hundred and twenty- 
five square miles, while London, a city of a million 
and a half of population, covers only thirty-two ! 
Upon the dubious authority from which we derive 
the description of Babylon, it is totally incredible that 
any nation of antiquity, in a part of the earth by no 
means fertile, should have had a metropolitan city of 
the same character as our modern cities in respect of 
buildings, and seven times larger than London, Either 
the space must have been chiefly composed of gardens 
and fields, or it must have been of less ample di- 
mensions, As for the splendid edifices of Thebes 
and Palmyra, they were nothing which might not 
again be, if a people chose to spend their energies in 
the same way. The docks of Liverpool probably con- 
tain much more masonry than the Pyramids: they 
have the further merit, which the Pyramids never 
had, of being extremely useful to mankind; an useful- 
ness acknowledged by a revenue of a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds per annum. In the canals and 
railways of Western Europe and America, we have 
works of much greater labour and cost, though less 
ostentatious, than any public works of any kind pro- 
duced in the days of antiquity. The five roads of 
Napoleon across the Alps have been calculated to in- 
volve equal labour to the Pyramids; yet there must 
be many persons of no limited intelligence who scarcely 
know that such things exist. But the question re- 
mains—Whuat do the public structures of antiquity, 
allowing them to be wonderfully great, say for the 
moral and social condition of the ancient nations ? 
With scarcely an exception, they appear to have been 
without an useful aim, The Pyramids were built by 
an enslaved people for the glorification of despots. 
The solemn temples, whose pillars whiten the desert, 
are but monuments of dismal superstitions. While 
the devotion to royal authority and to superstition 
reared such vast structures, the people had only hovels 
for their ordinary residence ; their food was wretched, 
and all their comforts upon the most limited scale. 
In fact, that the ancients should have spent their 
energies in building only temples and mausolea, is 
a fitter subject for pity than for praise. They have 
thus betrayed the wretched ignorance, and slavery, 
and misery, in which they lived. We regard such 
structures in the same light as the numerous and 
splendid Gothic churches of the middle ages. The 
edifices are grand, or beautiful, or solemn, and these 
characteristics we can fully enjoy ; but we know that, 
in our own country, the people are in a better condi- 
tion in all imaginable respects, with their modest parish 


surely, however great, as individuals, might be 


they could kneel amidst the pomps of Melrose and 
Glasgow.* 
Between the ancient and modern nations, in re. 
spect of all social institutions, and even of extent of 
territory, it would be ludicrous to draw a parallel. 
Three existing governments, Russia, Britain, and 
the United States, embrace as much territory as the 
whole of the Roman Empire. The republic of Sparta 
existed but eighty years; several of the European 
monarchies have lasted above a thousand. The 
compass, the telescope, the printing-press, the paper- 
making machine, gunpowder, steam, and coal-gas, 
are features of difference so overwhelmingly in favour 
of the moderns, that they shut out all further contro- 
versy. In fact, the utmost that can be said for the 
ancients is, that a few scattered individuals amongst 
a few scattered nations, showed some ingenuity and 
some thought as individuals, while several of those na- 
tions, under the influence of circumstances by no means 
creditable, produced some stupendous public works, 
In scarcely any thing have they not been fully equalled 
by the moderns, while in thousands, and those of the 
most important kind, they have been excelled. 

It may not be improper, in conclusion, to advert to 
a common fallacy respecting modern nations, which 
the history of ancient nations has given rise to. Be- 
cause Greece, Rome, and other states of old, rose, cul- 
minated, and declined, it is supposed that Britain and 
other nations, which have apparently reached the ut- 
most pitch of greatness, must now sink into ruin, 
Common thinkers do not perceive the vast difference 
which exists between the circumstances of a modern 
from those of an ancient nation. The ancient na- 
tions, as nations, were unenlightened ; their great- 
ness depended on a smal] aristocratic class, who alone 
possessed any intelligence, and, in some instances, 
were the only class invested with civil privileges. 
The mass of people in ancient nations consisted of 
slaves, or, at the best, of a rude and violent populace, 
The government—the strength—of those countries 
had no breadth of basis. They were also surrounded 
immediately by nations entirely barbarous, and who 
had a perpetual tendency to rush in and overpower 
them. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the refinements of Greece, and even the military 
power of Rome, sunk and became extinguished. But 
the modern nations in question are very differently 
situated. The mass of the people is to a certain ex- 
tent enlightened, and the enlightenment is daily ex- 
tending.+ Neighbouring nations are not barbarians, 


* The love of show and desire of making an impression by ex- 
ternal things, is still a strong feature in the oriental character. 
A British merchant, recently settled in business in Syria, informed 
the present writer that the most considerable individuals in that 
country indulge much in Jewellery ; but, to gratify themselves 
in this taste, they have to economise grievously in other depart- 
ments of expenditure. They will sometimes throw away as much 
asa hundred pounds on gew-gaws ; but they never can afford cloth 
above eight or nine shillings a-yard. Unquestionably, this, like 
almost all other peculiarities of eastern character, is one of old 
standing. Very probably, in the great processions at Alexandria 
and Rome, at which so much gold and jewellery was exhibited, 
the most part of those who officiated wore clothes inferior in tex- 
ture to the rustics of Great Britain, and could afford no better. 

t Some eloquent remarks, to the same purpose, made by Mr 
Weir of Glasgow, at a dinner of the Friends of Astronomical 
Science, which took place there, December 16, 186, may be 
here appropriately quoted. ‘+ What,” said Mr Weir, ** was the 
cause of the brief sojourn of knowledge among any race of men ? 
There was one fact that struck the most superficial @@eerver. In 
all these nations, the Diessed gift of knowledge had Beem the ex- 
clusive portion of afew. The refined, the ingeniows, the ima- 
ginative, the deep thoughted, whose works had survived, were 
a select and puritied band among masses scarce raison! above the 
savage state. They were rare exotics, too few to guarantee their 
reproduction in successive generations. This led us at once to 
the means of perpetuating scionce ; made her priesthood se nu- 


churches and meeting-houses, than they were when 


merous that there was no fear of their becoming extinet. Kaew. 
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The lace are not a degraded and unprivileged 
class. The difference is that between a few straggling 
shrubs, endeavouring to rise on an open plain, exposed 
to strong and biting winds, and liable to te yt 8 
or trampled down by wild beasts, and a grove of full- 

trees, yielding shelter to each other, and moored 
Ge thousand fibres to the soil. There seems to be 
an of danger in the history of knowledge, and 
of all that is qualified to elevate man above the savage 
condition, The times of antiquity were this infancy, 
and we should regard the failure of the empires of 
old rather as syncopes in the nascent flame, than as 
the exhaustion of the torch. That torch is now fully 
kindled ; and if it is ever to be again extingui , it 
must be from causes very different from those which 
puffed out the trembling flame which once rose in 
Greece and Rome. 


THE ICE ISLAND. 

(By Dr R. M. Bird, an American writer ; we quote from the 
Paitapecruia Boox, a volume of specimens of Transatlantic 
literature, published at Philadelphia, 1836.) 

Mast ess, helmless, gaping at every seam, and groan- 
ing and crashing at every pitch over the rolling surges, 
yet supported above the gah the buoyancy of the 
cargo, our miserable bark still struggled with the 
tempest. Sailors without further duty, and passengers 


without further hope, were seen in various parts lash- 
ing themselves to the rigging, and commending their 
Souls to heaven. 


It is always awful to die; but when perishing in 
the unvisited solitudes of the deep, while the heavens 
and the seas are at war with each other, and nature 
herself seems to encourage the anarchy of her elements, 
awe is swallowed up in a more subduing horror. It 
was night, too, and there was a moon in the sky, but 
it was covered and concealed by massy volumes of va- 
pour, which enveloped the great abyss with impene- 
trable darkness. The uproar of the tempest was such 
as may be recalled by those who have witnessed si- 
milar scenes. Thunder that crashed, and rattled, and 
yelled through the firmament; winds that howled and 
whistled through the bleak air; and billows that put 
forth their voices in a hoarse, harsh je up 
the music of the tempest. 

A sudden dying away of the wind, and an unaccount- 
able tranquiluty—a comparative tranquillity of the 
waters—fi our souls with transport ; and many of 
us were expressing our joy with loud shouts and con- 
—- when a voice, deep and hoarse, but thril- 

i gly distinct, exclaimed among us, “ The ice islands!” 
* The ice islands! It is not so: it cannot be,” re- 

a dozen trembling voices; “it cannot be the ice 

ids 

“It is, it is,” replied the same hoarse, deep voice. 
A flash of lightning, bright and universal, as if the 
whole sky were for an instant in a conflagration, re- 
vealed our situation to us. Masses of ice—the same 
that we had, in the evening, gazed upon with such 
pleasure and admiration, stretched about us to the 
north-west, rolling and rocking in the waves; and 
near to us, Very near to us, towered a vast and tre- 

mendous bulk, like some gigantic mountain, with its 
citadeis and towers, undermined and sent drifting 
about in the shoreless seas. The flash was but mo- 
mentary, yet it was sufficient to fill us with horror: 
and after complete darkness had been restored, the 
dashing of the billows over these floating desolations, 
was heard above the general roar of the tempest, along 
with the grinding and crashing of the fragments, as 
they struck against each other with a violence, which, 
on the solid land, would have caused a shock like an 
earthquake. 
“We are under its lee !—it is upon us!” shouted 

a voice that rang like the peal of a trumpet in our 
ears ; and at the same instant another bright and wide- 
wpread fiash discovered the tremendous object moving 
swiftly towards us. As if to increase the horrors of 
the seene, the moon now burst through the clouds; 
and although the horizon around, on all quarters, still 
remained in frightful gloom, a circumscribed central 
Tt embracing within its limits the terrific island and 
devoted vessel, now layin a state_of vivid illumi- 
nation. There came the mighty desolation, its grand 
cathedral-like summits reflecting and refracting the 
lunar rays in many a wild and fantastic spectrum, 
and nodding to the force of the billows that drove it 
onwards, 

I possess but little of that philosophic indifference 
of death, which is found in some men: my fears 
ledge was « jealous goddess ; she regarded coldly the heartless, 
pornpous ceremonial which placed her as a thing of show in cold 
end bmely ples ; she sought to be hipped at the 4 ti 
» to be kept in mind amid the avocations of daily life. 
of knowledge was spread through all ranks; apply 
torch, and the individuals omstituted for that purpose would 
catch the blaze. It was the interest of a nation to extend 


nations? It was to educate the poople. 
mrught security in their 
who svught quiet for their favourite 
terest in educating the people, for only amid an inte!- 
reepecting population were 
Not merely the orderly habits 
these habits were 
more intense by the diffusion of knowledge. 
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he 
but a loud, clamorous shock ; a sinking of the b: 
deck ; a whirling of the chaos; a wild and 
congregated shriek, so piercing, so horrible, that even 
the savage waves seemed to restrain their fury for an 
instant, to listen; and then I sank insensible among 
the waters. 
I awoke as from a painful and horrid 
turbed by striking with 
upon the back of my head—I lay on my face, and 
turning sluggishly round, I was startled by the rushing 
of wings. An albatross, or sea-eagle, or some fowl of 
the deep, darted with shrill cries before my vision. I 
put my to my head ; it was bleeding and m 
My limbs were stiff and sore, and in many 
severely lacerated. 
I rose, and found myself in a hollow or cavern of 
the ice, the bottom of which was filled with fissures, 
underneath which I could hear the rumbling and 
dashing of waves; and fearing lest this frail floor 
should give way and precipitate me again into the 
abyss from which I had so providentially and myste- 
riously escaped, I crawled to the entrance of the cavern. 
The sun was up; tke waves were at rest, or rather 
were rolling onward with a regular and sluggish mo- 
tion, scarcely sufficient to disturb the equilibrium of my 
icy float. Where were my companions? I shouted 
aloud; nothing answered me: the silence of death was 
on my island, A harsh scream struck my ear. A bird 
of prey was hovering in the air a rod or two from me, 
and occasionally darting swiftly into a hollow of the 
ice, from which it issued again with wild cries, I ap- 
proached the spot. Before me lay the corse of a ae | 
man, whose good humour and mirth had often, in dull 
and weary hours, enlivened the spirits of his fellow 
voyagers. Although his body was dreadfully mangled, 
and his face contorted and in some measure mutilated 
by the voracious fowl, I soon recognised him, and for 
a moment endeavoured to please myself with the 
thought that he was not wholly dead. 
A black ribbon was hung round his neck ; I drew 
it forth, and discovered the miniature of a beautiful 
young woman. I wrapped it, together with his watch 
and pocket-book, in his neckcloth, determining, if 
saved myself, to transmit them to his friends, as mourn- 
ful mementos of his unhappy end. I then lifted the 
body in my arms, and approaching the brink of the 
ice, rolled it into the sea. I was now alone. 
Struck to the heart with a feeling of my loneliness 
and forlornness, I sat down, buried my face in my hands, 
and gave myself up to despair. Why had not I 
perished with my companions ? A quiet grave at the 
bottom of the ocean, or in the bowels of one of ocean’s 
monsters, was preferable to this icy and living tomb. 
The love of life prevailed over despair. I rose upon 
my feet, and looked around me for the means of pre- 
serving my existence. I soon discovered, that in the 
vast mass of ice upon which I stood, there were im- 
bedded many fragments of rocks, trunks of trees, and 
other substances, denoting it to have been formed on 
the shores of some distant land. Nothing, however, 
capable of satisfying hunger, was to be found. No 
frozen animal, nor lifeless bird, rewarded my search ; 
and having wandered painfully and laboriously about, 
wherever the asperities of the ice, or the presence of 
some land object, afforded me a precarious footing, I 
at last reclined hopelessly upon acloven pine-tree that 
projected from the ice. Above me—for the berg was 
of great height—towered, in inexpressible grandeur, 
cold and glittering pinnacles of pure and almost trans- 
parent ice. Below lay the ocean, silent and calm, 
presenting a surface, soundless and unvaried. 
The day passed away wearily and monotonously: the 
night found me; and still I clung listlessly to the 
shattered pine. The moon rose—I have always loved 
the moon; and that night, while gazing upon her 
pure orb, now doubly solitary, and thinking of many 
friends with whom I had sat at my own vine-covered 
porch, almost adoring her peaceful loveliness—of many 
friends who might be, that very hour, in my own lost 
land, recalling the memory of their friend by gazing 
upen her again—I forgot for a time that I was alone, 
and a dweller on an ice-berg. 
A rack of clouds passed over her face; I started— 
a sudden explosion, followed by a long and heavy 
rowl of thunder, admonished me of another tempest. 
f fastened my arms to a branch of the pine, while the 
winds rose, and covered the moon and stars with black 
clouds. The ocean again was lashed to fury, and the 
foam of billows dashing against the sharp angles of 
the island, and snatched up by the winds, broke over 
me in incessant showers, 
It was some time before my floating habitation felt 
and acknowledged the influence of the storm; but 
when the agitation of the sea had arrived at its height, 
there commenced a scene so appallingly sublime, that 
even the apprehension of approaching destruction could 
not wholly unfit me for enjoying it. The island 
rocked, but not as a ship im when she tumbles 
from a lofty wave into the trough of the sea, nor even 
asa mountain, when vexed by the earthquake in its 
bowels, It seemed rather to reel or spin round, like 
a kraaken in the whirlpool of Norway; sometimes 
lurching heavily over, until its tallest precipices were 
buried in the waves. Then a more regular assault of 
gusts and breakers prevailing, it would stoop and 
yield before the wind, and drift with amazing celerity 
through the waters, 


dis- 


do more Our prvertal engines would increase 


Happily my position was in a central part; and al- 
ough a billow more mountainous and 


voracious than the rest, would seem almost to 
whelm the island, and dash itself at my feet, I 
myself partially secure. 
All this, however, was trifling to that which 
followed. I know not whether the tornado had hud 
dled the other ice islands 
with violence against my own, or whether my 
may not have struck upon some concealed rock. 
was suddenly alarmed by @ shock 
itself in a vibratory shudder to al] 
parts of the island, followed by a deafening crash; § exertio 
and in another moment I was made sensible, by the [Mj on the 
distracted and impetuous tossing of my berg, and by 
many successive shocks, that it had been split in twain, fj It was 
and was now breaking to pieces. 
The storm died gradually away 
morning sun came another calm, and another day of 
famine and of misery. Several days succeeded to thi 
a dull and horrid calendar of starvation, distraction, 
Of water I had plenty: 
it from a piece of ice, or by scooping 
the puddles that formed every 
day around the trees, rocks, and earth on my island, J resigne 
But food—I had no food. I chewed such splinters of & anfelt. 
bark and wood as I could tear away from the ping. J death | 
tree—they were dry and disgustful. I cut strips of & lay in 
leather from my shoes, and endeavoured to eat them, Fron 
A letter that I had valued beyond my life, remained 
in one of my pockets—I chewed 
but it gave me no relief, 
A burning, excruciating fire was in my stomach; me, 71 
and although I drank copiously 
feverish agony increased, till at last even this grew of the 1 
stomach revolted at it, Then | 
began to sicken and swoon, and lie for hours in a stay 
of stupefaction, insensible to eve’ 
gnawing pain in my stomach, 
down upon me, and beat in my face, unregarded; 
and once there happened another sto 
violent as those I have described, which 
with indifference, I cared not—nay, I rather desire 
that some friendly billow might w 
make an end of my miseries. But they disturbed m 
by my pine-tree, unmindful ——— 
urst out after the gale. 
Once too, as I lay in that state of fearful stu 
tion, my ears were suddenly invaded with the shri] THE ct 
cries of birds. I started up, and, looking around, | 
beheld myself within a few leagues of land. Was this Jongs t 
an illusion of madness? Did I dream? Were thow 
glorious blue hills that rose before my eyes merely 
a phantom paradise made up of delusive fogs ?—a 
airy nothing, conjured up to mock me in my misery? 
My soul was filled with transport: the vision grev—— comme: 
in my eyes, and as the current bore me nearer aniM tres ¢ 
nearer to it, it increased in beauty, magnificence, ani 
i Alas, my floating prison was soon carried 
projecting shore, by the impetuous current 
The disappointment was too much for my weakenef™ general 
senses, I fell into a swoon, and that blissful shor, in lengt 
that Eden of the waters, was lost to me for ever. 
I awoke from my trance—I cast my eye back to thy 
land ; it lay like a blue cloud on the horizon, sinkis 
and sinking in the distance and the twilight, untili 
vanished, and I was again sent out into the wide ocean 
Famine, fatigue, suffering, and disappointed hop, 
had done their work; and th 
day saw me reclining on a fragment of rock, watching 
with a voracious eye flocks a sea-birds skimming ani _—" 
They flew around me, croaking 
and screaming ; nay, they flapped their wings in my 
face, as if impatient of the hour which was to ging ow. 
them a banquet upon human flesh, I waved my handji grey, th 
I shouted, and the hoarse sound frighted them fro 
One alone remained ; it crept for food into 
little hollow of the ice, where I followed and secure 
it. [tore it with my nails, and devoured it. Refreshe 
although but half satisfied, I arose, and looked agai 
A white speck appeared on 
horizon ; it grew, it increased, it approached—lI s 
it—a sail—one, two, three, four—oh, heaven ! a gal 
fleet, rising white and glorieus from the blue wa’ 
Onwards and onwards they came, their sails set, 
their prows dashing up the dark element in clouds 
Hope gave me supernatural strengt@il ing agil 
I climbed an icy peak, and stretched forth m 
I shouted to them, till my voice, 
and broken, dwindled into a feeble whisper. 
foremost of them was now within a mile of me 
could see men thronging the decks, and methou 
even at that distance I could distinguish them, 
with their eyes fixed on me, and some surveying 
through glasses. But they did not deviate from t 
course—they seemed passing me; I tore the g 
from my back, and waved them in the air, T 
passed on in their course, 
third—all—all—they passed me, and replied not to 2 
The seventh and last, the convoy 
the squadron, now appeared. ‘The starry flag of 
country fluttered from her peak. My ges 
cries were now like those of a madman, 
neckeloth high in the air, and the wind swept it fr¢ 
me into the sea, But they saw it—they saw it! 
fired a gun, and I looked for them to lay to, I wate 
for the launching of the boat. I deceived myself. 
was a signal for the squadron to vary their cou 
and squadron and convoy soon vanished from my 
This second dreadful disappointment to my b¢ 
may be more easily conceived than described. + 
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fully resolved to throw myself into the sea. A dark 
gbject presented itself to my eyes, lying immediately 
snder the anced 
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anfelt. I was happy, for I knew I was dying: but 
death came slowly, I 
lay in a horrid stupor. 

From this state I was roused by 2 human voice— 

many voices shouting and calling aloud. I crawled 

m 7 cave—I rose feebly to my feet. A ship with 
her sails backed, lay a few furlongs to windward of 
me, They had descried my handkerchief, which I 
had hung upon a branch of the pine, and stuck in one 
of the most elevated parts of the island. 

They saw me, and shouted cheeringly and trium- 
phantly. They put out a boat, which approached the 
ice: but its sharp and upright sides rendered it impos- 
sible for them to land on it. I succeeded in crawling 
w a part of the berg, where it inclined shelvingly to 
the water, and as a last effort, slid myself down into 
the sea. 

I was taken up, and found m fostered among 
the rude but kind-hearted tars of my own country. 


THE MUSK-ANIMAL. 

Tut curious animal which yields the strong-scented 
substance called musk, is a quadruped, or rather be- 
longs to a species of quadrupeds, of the order Pecora, 
and genus (family) Moschus, It is a native of Thibet, 
€hina, Pegu, Siam, Siberia, and other Asiatic coun- 
tries, from which, accordingly, all the musk used in 
commerce is derived. Indeed, though various crea- 
tures emit from their bodies a scent something si- 
nilar, the true musk-animal has been yet found no- 
where but in Asia, It resembles the roebuck in 
general appearance, and measures about forty inches 
in length, twenty-seven in height at the shoulder, and 
thirty-three at the haunches. The musk-animal is 
devoid of horns ; its lower teeth are eight in number, 
and from the upper jaw, two solitary tusks project 
downwards and backwards, to the extent of two or 
three inches, These tusks are composed of a kind of 
ivory, and resemble a pair of crooked knives, The 
ears are long and narrow, and the tail very short. 
Both neck and legs are long in proportion to the body, 
and the hoofs are divided, like those of the deer and 
cw. The general colour of the body is a deep iron 
grey, the hairs being of that hue at their tips, darker 
in the middle, and pale towards the roots. On each 
tide of the lower jaw is a tuft of hair, about an inch 
long. The teats, which are two in number, and the 
absence of the tusks, constitute the only difference be- 
tween the male and the female. Forests of difficult 
tecess are the favourite haunt of the musk-animal. 
like the deer and goat, it prefers browsing on heights 
tolevel pastures, and is most commonly found on the 
tops of mountains covered with pines. It is exceed- 
ing agile, leaping from rock to rock with the ease and 
ftarlessness of the chamois, 

This is the general character and appearance of the 
muk-animal, The curious, and in some respects in- 
plicable, appendage or provision which furnishes the 
musk, remains now to be deseribed. Near, or rather 
i, the umbilical region of each animal’s body, there is 
in both sexes a small bag, about the size of a hen’s egg, 
aud covered with hairs of considerable length, arising 
from distinct glandules, Four membranes, or layers 
skin, cover this bag, and beneath these is a circular 
Buscle, surrounding the central cavity. In the middle 
of the bag, externally, is a fleshy protuberance, perfo- 
tated in the centre by a channel communicating with 
the hollow within, and termed the excretory duct. A 
Buscle encircles this duct for the purpose of retention 
® expulsion of the contents of the bag. There is also 
‘channel opening into the bottom of the bag, by which 
the musk appears to flow into it when secreted by the 
tlood-vessels, which are numerous and large in the 
rts around, The cavity, at most, cannot hold above 

an ounce of musk, 


conjectured that it is simply extravasated blood. It 
is a substance of a dark-brown hue, soft when in the 
bag we have described, but becoming hard and brittle 
after being exposed to the sun and air. 
condition it is when procured ; for it is not taken 
from the body of the animal, either living or dead ; 
that is to say, not in general, The creature, from 
If | some cause not well understood, rubs its body against 
trees and rocks, and by that means expels the contents 
of 
and habits of the animal, the natives of the Eastern 
countries go up and down to gather this precious ex- 
cretion, which is found sticking to rocks and trees, 
more or less coagulated with the heat of the sun. In 
this manner, small as the quantity is which each animal 
affords, all the musk of commerce is derived. 
been indeed said, that the musk-gatherers often use 
very different methods to procure this valuable com- 
modity ; that they hunt the musk-animals, and kill 
them with arrows and other weapons for the purpose 
of cutting away the bag. That this is occasionally 
done, is undeniable, since the musk is sometimes de- 
livered to the merchants wrapped up in the bag itself. 
Itis improbable, however, that this practice should be 


of this valuable creature, rather than its destruction. 
Some travellers have attributed to the animal an in- 
stinct of a curious order, which, were it founded on 
truth, would explain at once the reason of the musk 
being exported in the natural state. The animal, 
according to this account, knowing the purpose for 
which it is hunted, bites off the bag, and leaves it 
to the pursuers, 
It has been said, also, that the natives endeavour to 
take the animal alive sometimes, for a very cruel pur- 
pose, Having adopted the idea that musk is nothi 
else than ated 


animal till its skin rises in lumps, around which they 
tie knots with cord, and afterwards cut off the part. 
Its contents are then dried by them, and mixed with 
the musk procured in the natural way. As every por- 
tion of the animal 
smell peculiar to the secretion of the bag, the decep- 
tion is not easily discovered. No substance, however, 
procured in this way from the animal’s body, is at all 
comparable to the natural musk, in fineness and dura- 
bility of flavour. 


proaches very nearly in character to blood, it is difficult 
to arrive at any rational and just conclusion respecting 
the purpose of, 

probable conjecture i 
lieving the 
seasons; though the reason for such a provision being 
bestowed on this animal in especial, is altogether 
unknown, Alike mysterious is the reason for the 
strong smell possessed by musk, 
secretion of the character mentioned. The old notion 
that musk was the consequence of an imposthume or 
disease, is plainly erroneous. Not only does the musk- 
apparatus occur in the whole race, but each animal 
also exhibits the rudiments of the provision at birth. 


into natural musk 
of the skin of the 


From the appearance of musk, it has been generally 


the musk-bag, Well acquainted with the tracks 


It has 


; common sense would dictate the preservation 


But this story is now disbelieved. 


blood, they lash the poor musk- 


partakes more or less of the strange 


Admitting that the musk secreted in the bag ap- 


the apparatus altogether. The most 
that it is a secretion for re- 


eat of creature’s blood at certain 


supposing it to be a 


The quantity of musk exported annually from Asia 
is very great. M. Tavernier, a French traveller, 


brought to Europe, in one voyage, no less than 7678 


bladders, weighing 2557 ounces in whole; and an 


additional quantity besides, out of bladder, that weighed 
452 ounces. The ingenious and crafty Chinese deal 


largelyin musk, and are the most frequent adulteraters 


of it. They mix the true musk with the excrements 
and blood of animals, and particularly of the musk- 
animal itself, as well as with aromatic gums, seeds, 


and woods sprinkled with volatile spirits, and stuffed 
or artificial bladders made 
y of the creature, The true 
musk has a natural fold, and is generally clothed in a 
fine slender skin, which the sophisticators can scarcely 
imitate ; and this is the best way of discovering the 
deception, for a small quantity of real musk imparts 
the smell to other substances so perfectly, that the 
smell is no true criterion, Colour, taste, and weight, 
are equally little to be depended upon. Even w 
the musk is in the natural bladder (which is too often 
the case, and indicates to a certainty the death or 
torture of one of the animals), deceit often exists; for 
the natives at the very first take aways portion of the 
substance, and supply its place with earth, &c. The 
king of Boutan, fearing that the adulterations would 
soon spoil the musk-trade in his territories, ordered 
that none of the bladders should be sewed up by his 
subjects, but that they should be all brought to Boutan, 
and sealed after due inspection, When carefully pre- 
served in this way from the period of its collection, 
ure musk is of an odour so powerful, that 
it will cause the blood to burst from the nostrils, when 
brought near tothem, M. Tavernier brought home 
one of the musk-animals to Paris, and the odour from 
it was so strong, that it gave headaches to all who 


at. 

usk has been long known and used in the world 
asa medicinal remedy, We do not allude to the em- 
ployment of it as a scent, to dissipate headaches, and 
excite the system th the sense of smell, but to 
its employment in internal diseases, Its virtues are 
what are termed in medicine anéi-spasmodic ; that 
is to say, it obviates sp dic di Generally, 
it has used in all nervous affections, 


a-days, however, it is ranked among the exploded far- 
sages of the oll schedl of physi” Ase wom, it ts 
even considered too strong for modern nerves, at least 
among the refined classes, 


In this latter | that 


It is not the least remarkable fact concerning m 
an odour resembling it should be found 


to the bodies of several other animals, none of which 
have the musk-bag and apparatus. The musk-rat, for 
example, of Russia and America, emits a smell of this 
kind, as do also the musk-duck and musk-ox. The 
excrements, in particular, give out this odour. 
supposed, that it is from the perspiration of the living 
animal that the musky smell comes. But an affinity 
of this nature, between the qualities of animal bodies, 
is less remarkable still than the same affinity when 
perceived between animals and vegetables, The odour 
of the musk-rose is indistinguishable from that of the 
substance found in the bag of the musk-animal. Many 
other plants, such as the musk-orchis, the moschatella, 
Carduus Benedictus, several species of hyacinths, vio- 
lets, lilies, marjorams, mosses, &c., evince the same 
peculiarity. What nice assortment of the principles 

similarities, 


It is 


that constitute odours, is the cause of these si 
it would be difficult to determine, 


THE BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


Ar a time when the joint-stock banks of Scotland are 
affording a model for similar institutions throughout the 
whole United Kingdom, many of our readers may be . 
expected to peruse with interest a few notices 

the origin and early history of the first Scottish bank— 
the Bank of Scotland. This establishment, which exista - 
to the present day without any diminution of the credit ~ 
and respectability which it has ever possessed, took its rise 
at a period when the energies of our ancient kingdom, re- 
viving from the vexations of a century of religious and po- 
litical trouble, were beginning to be directed to objeets 
immediately affecting the comfort and prosperity of the 
people—the era of a still greater effort which was lately 
noticed in our pages, the Darien Expedition. Previous 
to the conclusion of the seventeenth century, the business 
of banking was carried on in a limited way by goldsmiths ; 
but neither in England nor Scotland had any regular esta- 
blishment, for banking only, been formed. This fact 
shows in a striking manner how comparatively recent is 
the rise of the mercantile spirit of the British nation, for 
@ bank had existed in Venice since the time of the Cru- 
sades (1171), and in Amsterdam since 1609. The Bank of 
England was commenced in 1694, at the suggestion of the 
celebrated William Paterson ; the capital being one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand pounds. In the ensuing year, 
the Bank of Scotland was “projected at London by an 
English gentleman, John Holland, with whom eleven 
other Scots gentlemen, some residing at Edinburgh, and 
some at London, did joim”—so runs the statement of a 
rare pamphlet before us,* from which we propose tomake 
a few extracts. Holland and his eleven companions pro- 
cured an act of the Scottish Parliament, authorising them 


totakein subseriptions for a capital of L.1,200.000, the same 
apparent amount as that of the Bank of England, but in 
reality only a twelfth part of it (L.100,000), being in Seots 
money. Of this sum two-thirds was to be subseribed by 
natives of Scotland ; the remaining third by foreigners, 
among whom, of course, Englishmen were then included. 
* Accordingly,” to pursue the narrative of the pamphlet, 
“the subscription book was opened at Edinburgh, the 
beginning of November, the said year, and om the last of 
December, the subscriptions were finished, and the whole 


L.800,000 (L.66,666, 13s. 4d. sterling) allowed to Scotland 


was subscribed for, all by natives—the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, his Majesty’s High Commissioner te the Parliament, 
and Lord Chancellor at the time, and his son my Lord 


Yester, being the first subseribers, who were followed by 
several other noblemen, and a great many gentlemen, mer- 
chants and others ; and at London, the remaining L. 400,000 
(L.33,333, 6a. 8d. sterling) was signed for in one day, and 
the subscriptions were transmitted to Scotland, to be 
bound up im the subscription book here ; a good part of 
which L.400,000 was subscribed for by Scotsmen residing 
in London.” The smallest share which any person could 
hold was for L.1000 Scots; the largest, for L.20,000 of 
the same money; each proprietor to have a vote for 
thousand pounds of stock which he possessed. The bank 
was to have the exclusive right of issuing notes in Scot- 
land for twenty-one years. 

On the supposition that the English proprietors were 
likely to be better acquainted with the business than the 
Scotch, to whom banking was altogether a novelty, Mr 
Holland was chosen governor, and twelve of the twenty- 
four directors were of the same nation, while the deputy 
governor and the other twelve directors were Scotsmen ; 
an arrangement which was afterwanis gradually departed 
from, as the native directors proved their skill in the ma- 
nagement. One of the minor sections of the act now 
sounds strangely im our ears : its object was to naturahse 
the Engtish and other foreign proprietors as Scotsmen, 
Early in 1696, all proper officers being appointed, and 

* An Historical Aceount of the Establishment, Program, and 
State of the Rank of Scotland, &o. 4ta Edinburgh, 
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every other requisite arrangement being made, the Bank 
of Scotland commenced business in one of the floors or 
flats of a house in the Parliament Square, in Edinburgh, 
where the post-office and office of customs (the principal 
offices of those departments in the country) continued to 
be similarly accommodated down to a comparatively re- 
cent period. Almost at the outset, the bank was sub- 
jected to iderable yance, in consequence of an 
invidious movement of the African Company, then exult- 
ing in the early hopes of its expedition to Darien. By 
this company an attempt was made to unite banking to 
its other business, and notes to a considerable amount 
were actually issued, in defiance of the charter of the 
Bank of Scotland. It was not till some loss had been ex- 
perienced by both parties, that the latter institution was 
left to pursue its business without molestation. “ Hay- 
ing overcome this difficulty, the directors set about busi- 
ness, having a pretty good amount of cash in hand, and 
an encouraging credit upon the circulation of their notes. 
They lent out a considerable sum of money, upon many 
different securities, heritable and moveable.” 

In such a country as Scotland then was—a country in 
which the ordinary processes of industry were conducted 
on the most limited scale, poor in natural resources, des- 
titute of good roads, and occupied by a people, the larger 
portion of whom were but partially enlightened, while 
a smaller portion were actually in the primitive and war- 
like condition—the early history of an institution so deli- 
eate in its organisation as a bank, affects the mind much 
like that of a missionary contending with the moral and 
physical difficulties of an American wilderness. Some of 
the circumstances detailed in the pamphlet already quoted, 
have an interest of this kind, and are presented in language 
remarkable for a certain quaint simplicity. “And that 
they might extend the business of the bank as far as they 
could, for the common advantage of the nation, the di- 
rectors, with consent and approbation of the adventurers 
in a general meeting, did commence an exchange trade. 
And for carrying the circulation of their notes through 
the greatest part of the kingdom, they did erect four of- 
fices ; to wit, one at Glasgow, one at Aberdeen, one at 
Dundee, and one at Montrose, with cashiers and overseers 
at each place, for receiving and paying money in the 
form of inland exchange, by notes or bills made for that 
purpose. After they had made trial of these for some 
time, they found that the exchange trade was not proper 
for a banking company, and was an encroachment upon 
and an interfering with the trade and business of private 
merchants ; a hank being chiefly designed as a common 
repository of the nation’s cash, a ready fund for affording 
credit and loans, and for making receipts and payments 
of money easy. By the company’s notes, therefore, the 
directors gave up the exchange trade. And as to the 
foresaid four offices, they found that it was impracticable 
to support them, but at an expence far exceeding the 
advantage and conveniency arising therefrom ; for though 
the company would willingly have been at some moderate 
charze to keep them up, if they could thereby have effec- 
tuated an answerable circulation of bank notes about 
these places, for accommodating the lieges in their affaira, 
yet they found that those offices did contribute to neither 

@f those ends; for the money that was once lodged at 
any of those places by the cashiers issuing bills payable 
‘at Edinburgh, could not be redrawn thence by bills from 
Edimbarzh ; so the directors were obliged to give up these 
offices (after having been at considerable charges in the 
experiment), and to bring their money to Edinburgh by 
horse carriage.” 

With the exception of a brief period at the commence- 
ment, it that the business of the bank was con- 
ducted upon a tenth part of the subscribed capital, or 
ten thousand pounds sterling—a fact conveying a striking 
idea of the limited nature of the transactions ; for, though 
notes were issued, there is every reason to su that 
their aggregate amount was not large. The bank had at 
the first issued notes of five, ten, twenty, fifty, and a hun- 
dred nds Scots ; it was in January 1699 that they for 
the time isened those twenty-shilling notes which 
have since borne so conspicuous a pat in Scottish eur- 
rency. It is to be remembered, however, that these 
Dotes were in reality for only twenty-pence sterling. Ac- 
cording to the anthor of the pamphlet, writing in 1727, 
the tweuty-shilling notes} “are found to be very conveni- 
ext, not only in the country, but also in the city of Edin- 
bargh, though there is scarce any hopes that they can 
obtain 4 currency, to any considerable value, in our pub- 
lie markets and fairs, as some have thought, for nothing 
amewers there among the common people, but silver mo- 
ney.” even gold being little known amongst them.” 

New misfrtanes were now about to befall the infant 
Wack. “In the beginning of Pebruary 1700, the great 
barning in the Parliament Close happened, and the bank- 
Cicer being there at the time, the directors and others 
evmcerne’ did, with great care and diligence, carry off 
all the cash, bank-neotes, books, and papers in the office, 
being by a party of soldiers brought from the 
castle by the Parl f Leven, then governor thereof, and 
grvemor of the bank ; who, with the Lord Rathven, then 
a all the night directing and supporting 
the ehdiers in keeping the stair and frean being 
vat the company Wat their lodging and 

This disaster was not past above 
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five kinds of notes, namely, L.100, L.50, L.20, L.10, and 
L.5, ven in one the same 
ve him the conveniency of perpetrating hi y- He, 

y artful razing, altered the word five, fn the five-pound 
note, and made it rirry. But good providence discovered 
the villany before he had done any great by the 
means of the check-book and a record kept in t ; 
and the rogue was forced to fly abroad. 

The check-book and record are so excellently 
to one another and well contrived, and the keeping them 

t and applying thereof is so easy, that no f or 

hood of notes can be imposed upon the bank, for any 
sum of moment, before it is discovered. After discovering 
this cheat of Macghie, the company caused engrave new 
copperplates for all their notes, each of a different cha- 
racter, adding several other checks, so that it is not in 
power of man to renew Macghie’s villany.” 

It was, we suppose, on being burnt out of the Parlia- 
ment Close, that the bank removed to an old and very 
massive building at the foot of what was latterly called 
the Old Bank Close in the Lawnmarket ; in which it con- 
tinued to transact business till the erection of the present 
elegant building in Bank Street about thirty years ago. 
When this deserted temple of Plutus was taken down in 
1834, to make way for new approaches from the south and 
west, each window-shutter was found to communicate 
by wires with a piece of machinery in the garret, the ob- 
ject of which was to ring an alarm bell on the roof; so 
that no one could have broken into the house by night, 
without being detected. 

In 1704, the Bank of Scotland was forced into a brief 
stoppage of payment, in consequence of a run brought on 
by the rumour of a change in the national currency. The 
directors hastened on this occasion to lay a view of their af- 
fairs before a committee of the Scottish privy council, who, 
being satisfied with what fell under their notice, issued 
a memorial to that effect. This, with a resolution of the 
bank to grant interest on the notes in circulation, quickly 
restored the affairs of the bank to their usual placid flow. 
At the union in 1707, when the currency was ordered to 
be assimilated to the English standard, the bank became 
the medium for drawing in the old and issuing the new 
coinage, which it undertook to do at an allowance of a 
half per cent. But, from the terms of our authority, it 
seems doubtful if the bank ever realised this profit. 
While the re-coinage was proceeding, the French fleet, 
having the Pretender on board, appeared at the mouth of 
the Firth of Forth, and the bank trembled for the ingots 
which lay under its responsibility in the Scottish Mint, 
as well as for a large sum in current specie, all of which 
could not well have been carried off and concealed, in 
the event of a landing being effected by the enemy. 
Fortunately, the invasion was not allowed to take place. 
The affairs of the bank once more “ went smoothly on : 
the whole nation was most sensible of the great benefit 
that did redound from the bank’s undertaking and effec- 
tuating the re-coinage, and in the mean time keeping up 
and preserving an uninterrupted circulation of money.” 

The rebellion of 1715 once more produced a run for 
specie and a stoppage of payment. When their own cash 
was exhausted, the directors delivered up the public 
money then in their hands, about L.30,000 sterling, which 
was deposited in the Castle of Edinburgh for security. 
As the bank, during this and the former stoppage, al- 
lowed interest upon all current notes, it does not appear 
that their credit was in the least degree affected. On 
the contrary, the public appears to have now become sa- 
tisfied respecting the honourable intentions of the insti- 
tution, as well as the solidity of the grounds on which its 
general transactions were based. 

Two forgeries upon their notes were the only other in- 
cidents that ruffled the peace of the bank, till the erec- 
tion of the Royal Bank of Scotland in 1727. The origi- 
nators of this rival institution were the shareholders of 
a large sum of money (1L.225,000) paid by England to 
Scotland at the Union, as an equivalent for the increased 
taxation to which the latter country was then to be sub- 
jected, in consequence of the national debt of England. 

¢ proprietors of the “ Equivalent” had for scveral years 
endeavoured to effect an alliance with the Bank of Scot- 
land, so as to convert their moncy to banking purposes ; 
but, finding the old company inaccessible to every propo- 
sal, they at length applied for a charter to act as an inde- 
pendent banking company. Notwithstanding a powerful 
opposition from the Bank of Scotland, a charter was ob- 
tained, and the new company began business on a sub- 
scribed capital of 1.111.000. Having been considerably 
fretted by the Bank of Scotland, the directors of the new 
institution employed their money at first in gathering all 
the notes of that company that lay within their reach, 
and then made a hard run upon it, so as to reduce it to 
serious difficulties. As formerly, the Bank of Scotland 
adopted the expedient of putting an interest upon their 
notes in circulation, and thus weathered out the gale. 
Contrary to all contemporary anticipations, the business 
of the original company continued to improve—though 
it is curious to learn that another effort which it e 
in 1733 to establish a branch in Glasgow, failed for want 
4 business. Notwithstanding the establishment of a 
third benk in Edinburgh, in 1746, under the title of the 
British Linen Company, the shareholders of the Bank of 
Scotland found themselves, in 1774, under the necessity 
of doubling their original stock. Since the date last men- 
tiomed, every thing in the social state of Scotland has un- 
dergone such increase and improvement, that no reader 
will be surprised to learn that the present capital is fif- 
teen times that with which it 4 business, or 
1.150,000, and this notwithstanding a multiplication of 
banka such as coald not have been dreamt of even at the 
beginning of the reign of George II]. There are now 
in FAinburgh five banking companies, in Glasgow four, 
in Dundee four, in Aberdeen three, in Paisley two, in 
Ayr two, in Perth two, in Greenock two, and in Ar- 
broath one—in all twenty-five, besides private banking- 
houses. These twenty-five banks have established a hun- 
dred and seventy five branches throughout the country, #0 
that, for the one banking establishment which Scotland 
cold beast in 1727, there are now two handred! In 
Cheogera, where, #0 late an 173%, 0 branch of the Bank of 


of branches, thirteen basking 
ranches, thirteen ing-houses, besides private 
blishments. Even in Montrose, which is comparative 
a small town, there are now four branches of banks, 


Amidst such a multitude of rival institutions, it is pleas. the 
ing to know that antiquity does not form the only claim imself 
to an honourable distinction in what used to be endearingly itches 
known in Scotland as the AULD BANx. = 
should r 
losophe: 
THOUGHTS ON COMMONPLACE SUBJECTS, opinion 
STUPID PEOPLE, ago, thi 
We have often been very much amused with thm ‘ue Tes 
stupidity, ignorance, or whatever it may be called, of oe oer 
Could a 
some people. We have had questions put to us by MM heen m: 
persons moving in the upper and middle ranks of 5. f% most p: 
ciety, which might have been expected to come from PrOP I 
children of a few years’ growth, but no others. Hay. ree 
ing one day shown a few loose types to a lady, upm = § I 
whose education in all likelihood the sum of four plicatio 
or five hundred guineas had been expended, she very tir 
looked at them with some degree of curiosity, andj 24 the 
inquired “if books were printed with these thing, re 
stamping one at a time on the paper!” A gentleman ee 
lately observed to us, by way, possibly, of showing his once ob 
knowledge of editorial management, “that we must system 
certainly have a good deal to do in conducting ong o"tU"! 
paper, but that he supposed we did not require to be a 7 
in any hurry, or to see the matter till after it wal say bei 
printed!” This was bad enough for a respectable in refe: 
middle-aged man, though hardly so stupid as the fm monstr 
question put to a London picture engraver, by a gen. but az 
tleman who had drawn the design for a plate. A he 
fallen pillar did not seem to lie exactly as he wished ba re 
it, and he inquired if it could not be lifted a litile oH their 1 
one side, “Oh, yes,” answered the artist, “but only HM equally 
at considerable trouble and expense—the engraving J likely 
must be obliterated, and fresh indentations made in units. 
thecopper.” Ido not understand what you mean,” say sh 
said the gentleman; “I merely wish you to lift the as well 
pillar on one side a little; surely you can do that author 
without any alterations on the plate.” The engraver 
turned away in a transport of contempt. When one A 
witnesses such instances of ignorance and stupidity % 
in persons having pretensions to intelligence, there — 
ean be no wonder that we hear of old women asking 7 
booksellers “ to print them a bible in the course of an aie 
afternoon, and to be sure to make it a large type.” HB the be 
It is very difficult to comprehend what kind of minds the mc 
people possess, who speak such arrant nonsense. That erect, 
they are not stupid in all matters, is sufficiently attested very 1 
by their being smart enough in their ordinary occu. From ¢ 
pations. It would seem that they are dull in intellect My Prolon; 
only in a few points, though whether this arises from Jj 24 ¥ 
natural deficiency or a want of culture, itis not always [me °% !o2¢ 
easy to say. From any thing we have observed in = fe 
society generally, there is no want of shrewdness ot pos af 
ability in all matters touching self-interest or profes. This a 
sional engagements, but a decided ignorance or stupi- [with f: 
dity, less or more developed according to circumstances, Am 
on all subjects any way intricate, or requiring aM} mated 
consecutive train of reasoning. We once told a story J that a 
in the Journal, of one who advertised that he had Bi celled 
found a brooch, and that he was immediately applied Bp contew 
to by sundry old ladies who had individually lost BB “ill o 
articles, One said she had dropped a ring, anothers je stan 
bracelet, and a third something else. These women, ed 
though doubtless wise enough in most affairs, evidently B ¢,, . 
did not possess the quality of intellect which could yah 
have told them that one thing is not another—thats J than \ 
ring or a bracelet is not a brooch, This is a capital of the 
example of a want of causality, as the phrenologists BM licst » 
call it; the world, however, swarms with people who as he ; 
do things equally silly every day in their lives, the be 
The most charitable conclusion that can be come to Bi} 8 op) 
respecting these people, is, that their intellectual facule By "re, t 
ties have never been made the subject of methodic his fai 
culture. It is true they have been educated, perhaps hood 
expensively, but then what has been the nature of - 
their education? They may have been, by way of = 
great stretch, taught some other languages 
their own, dead or living; but this amounts badly 
nothing. If a man knew the name of a stone it BR faithf 
fifty different tongues, such a piece of knowledge groun: 
would not give him one additional idea on the nature spran, 
of the said stone. When a young lady learns that (jj makin 
the word pain, in French, means bread, she is nots up tee, 1 
bit nearer knowing how bread is baked, or how its Im Deca 
materials are produced. Learning to read, write, or his de 
translate, is therefore not education, but a means of ~ thi 
acquiring education ; in other words, a means of cul- = ~ 
tivating the mind. If not pushed to this length, its I at op, 
value is of a very moderate character. Unfortunately, @% with 
as things have hitherto been managed, young persons @® ready 
have not been taught to reason upon any thing; and § separ 
hence the number of stupid, cloudy-minded indivi- 9 strike 
duals, upon whom hardly any kind of explanations, 9 my d 
however simple, make a sensible impression, furth, 
THAT WHAT ALL MEN BAY MUST BE TRUF. _ 
When this adage is used, only a portion of mankind, BB wae 
being that within the observation and knowledge o B® gover 
the speaker, is usually meant, What all the persont BE man 
we know of, say, must, we think, be true. If such BP much 
were the case, we could not resist the conclusion, that Bo 


the human intellect may act without the least tint of 
error—which few will be disposed to affirm, Laying 


36 
aside thi 
senably 
said in 
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—— 
lusive i i j adage, it may rea- | way. The stranger assented to the trial, but told his an- | turned in safety to the settlement. Like honest Joshua 
baat ly Teorey wapuclednytiog if what mf men Semda that before he put it fairly to the test, he had | Flecheart, after the peace of 1795, Wetzel pushed for the 
ative) id in t ages now appears true. Two hundred better witness what he was able to do with the rifle, | frontiers on the Mississippi, where he could trap the bea- 
beaks jours = all men said there were witches; and a | ®¥ing that he was as much superior, he thought, with | ver, hunt the buffalo and the deer, and occasionally shoot 
pleas. Shil —. of that day, who was disposed to content that weapon, as he was in bodily strength. He bade him | an Indian, the object of his mortal hatred. He final. 
claim fi oa ith the ad _ ht h cluded that | Place a mark the size of a shilling on the side of a huge 4 died, as he had always lived, a free man of the forest.— Si 
aringly - be dit, We poplar that stood beside them, from which he would start American Journal. 
> 


should now conclude that he was a fool, instead of a phi- 
losopher, if he had contented himself with the general 
opinion of mankind on this point. Two thousand years 
ago, the Delphic oracle was said by all men to give 
true responses respecting futurity ; and Cicero deemed 
the universality of this notion a proof of its soundness, 
Could a more unlucky application of the adage have 
been made? Yes, less ma a century ago, one of the 
most powerful of English intellects endeavoured to 
prop up the expiring superstition respecting spectral 
appearances, by showing that it had been universal, 
and affirming that it “could only have become uni- 
versal by its truth.’’* In the latter instance, the ap- 
plication of the adage was unfortunately made at the 
very time when the notion was ceasing to be universal; 
and the sage who made it lived to see the superstition 
abandoned by all the enlightened portion of mankind. 
Further, it may be asked if the Ptolomean system of 
astronomy was rendered true by the consent which it 
once obtained from mankind ? Or, was the humourist 
system of medicine rendered true, because, for fifteen 
centuries, men agreed that it was so, and submitted 
to be bled to death accordingly ? 


say being true. The prevailing impressions of men 
in reference to matters not strictly susceptible of de- 
monstration, are entitled to be respectfully considered ; 
but a zealous inquirer after truth will not allow him- 


os self to be altogether blinded by or satisfied with them. 
m & Many of the most prevalent notions of men, such as 
— the belief in oracles and witches once was, have taken 
t 


their rise in human sentiments and circumstances 
equally universal with the notions, and which were as 
likely to produce error and delusion in millions as in 
units. We should guard lest the thing which all men 
say should be of this character, in which case it might 
as well be the solitary notion of one obscure and un- 
authoritative person, so far as truth is concerned, 


ADVENTURE OF LEWIS WETZEL. 


opty Amonest the heroes of American border warfare, Lewis 
. ski . Wetzel held no inferior station. Inured to hardships 
a fe while yet in boyhood, and familiar with all the varieties 


of forest adventure, from that of hunting the beaver and 
the bear, to that of the wily Indian, he became one of 
the most celebrated marksmen of the day. His form was 
erect, and of that height best adapted to activity, being 
very muscular, and sessed of great bodily strength 


'y occu. From constant exercise, he could, without fatigue, bear 
ntellect prolonged and violent exertion, especially that of running 
es from and walking ; and he had, by practice, acquired the art 
alwan of loading his rifle when running at full speed through 
reed’ ti the forest ; and wheeling on the instant, he could dis- 


charge it with unerring aim, at the distance of cighty or 
one hundred yards, into a mark not larger than a dollar. 
This art he has been known more than once to practise 


r stupl with fatal success on his savage foes. 
stances, A marksman of superior skill was, in those days, esti- 
iring a mated by the other borderers, much in the same way 
a story that a knight templar, or a knight of the cross, who ex- 
he had celled in the tournament or the charge, was valued by his 
applied contemporaries in the days of chivalry. Challenges of 
Ly. lost skill often took place ; and marksmen who lived at the 
nother 8 distance of fifty miles or more from each other, frequently 


met by appointment, to try the accuracy of their aim, on 


be te bets of considerable amount. Wetzel’s fame had spread 
h | far and wide, as the most expert and unerring shot of the 
= : day. It chanced that a young man, a few years younger 


than Wetzel, who lived on Dankard’s Creek, a tributary 


’ capital of the Monongahela River, which waters one of the ear- 
1ologists liest settlements in that region, heard of his fame; and 
ple who as he also was an expert woodsman, and a first-rate shot, 
. the best in his settlement, he became very desirous of 


an eeneaity for a trial of skill. So great was his de- 
sire, 


al facule ire, that he one day shouldered his rifle, and whistling 
nethodie his faithful oe to his side, started for the neighbour- 
perhaps hood of Wetzel, who, at that time, lived on Wheeling 
oak Creek, distant about twenty miles from the settlement 


on *s Creek. When about half way on his jour- 
hey, a fine buck sprang up just before him. He levelled 


ges t his gun with his usual precision, but the decr, though 
munts badly wounded, did not fall dead in his tracks. [fis 
stone 10 faithful dog soon seized him and brought him to the 
owledge ground, but while in the act of doing this, another dog 
e nature sprang from the forest upon the same deer, and his master 
rns that making his appearance at the same time from behind a 
is nots tree, with a loud voice claisned the buck as his property, 
how its . he had been wounded by his shot, and seized by 
write, oF his dog. It so happened that they had both fired at once 
noone a at this deer, a fuct which may very well jon pe where 
6 of cal two active men are hunting on the same ground, although 
ngth, its One may fire at the distance of fifty yards, and the other 
+ atone hundred. The dogs felt the same spirit of rivalry 
bunately, th their masters, and quitting the deer, which was al- 
p persons BE ready dead, fell to worrying and tearing each other. In 
ngs and separating the dogs, the stranger hunter happened to 
d indivie strike that of the young man. The old adage, “ strike 
anations, my dog, strike myself,” arose in full foree, and without 
further ceremony, except a few angry words, he fell 
UE. upon the hunter and hurled him to the ground, This 
nankind, Was no sooner done than he found himself turned, and 
Hedge ot under his stronger and more powerful antagonist. Dis- 
tte covering that he was no match at this play, the young 
. f ch man appealed to the trial Se rifles, saying it was too 
* tauch like dogs, for men, and hunters, to fight in this 
sion, 
st tint o 
Laying Johnson, in Rassolas 


In reality, there is no necessity for what all men 


with his rifle unloaded, and running a hundred yards at 
full he would load it as he ran, and wheeling, 
would discharge it instantly to the centre of the mark. 
The feat was no sooner pro than performed ; the 
ball entered the centre of the diminutive target: asto- 
nished at his activity and skill, his antagonist instantly 
inquired his name. Lewis Wetzel, at your service, an- 
swered the stranger. The young hunter seized him by 
the hand with all the ardour of youthful admiration, and 
at once acknowledged his own inferiority. So charmed 
was he with Wetzel’s frankness, skill, and fine personal 
appearance, that he insisted upon his returning with him 
to the settlement on Dankard’s Creek, that he might ex- 
hibit his talents to his own family, and to the hard. 
backwoodsmen, his neighbours. Nothing loath to suc 
an exhibition, and pleased with the energy of his new 
acquaintance, Wetzel consented to accompany him ; 
shortening the way with their mutual tales of hunting 
excursions and hazardous contests with the common 
enemies of the country. Amongst other things Wetzel 
stated his manner of distinguishing the footsteps of a 
white man from those of an Indian, although covered with 
mocasins, and intermixed with the tracks of savages. He 
had acquired this tact from closely examining the man- 
ner of placing the feet ; the Indian stepping with his feet 
in parallel lines, and first bringing the toe to the ground ; 
while the white man almost invariably places his feet at 
an angle with the line of march. An opportunity they 
little expected, soon gave room to put his skill to the 
trial. On reaching the young man’s home, which they 
did that day, they found the dwelling a smoking ruin, 
and all the family lying murdered and sealped, except a 
young woman who had been brought up in the family, 
and to whom the young man was ardently attached. She 
had been taken away alive, as was ascertained by exa- 
mining the trail of the savages. Wetzel soon discovered 
that the party consisted of three Indians and a renegado 
white man; a fact not uncommon in those early days, 
when, for crime or the love of revenge, the white outlaw 
fled to the savages, and was adopted on trial into their 
tribe. 


As it was past the middle of the day, and the nearest 
assistance still at some considerable distance, and there 
were only four to contend with, they decided on instant 

ursuit. As the deed had very recently been done, they 

oped to overtake them in their camp that night, and 
perhaps before they could cross the Ohio River, to which 
the Indians always retreated after a successful incursion, 
considering themselves in a manner safe when they had 
crossed to its right bank, at that time occupied wholly 
by the Indian tribes. 

Ardent and unwearied was the pursuit, by the youth- 
ful huntsmen ; the one, excited to recover his lost mis- 
tress, the other, to assist his new friend, and to take 
revenge for the slaughter of his countrymen—slaughter 
and revenge being the daily business of the borderers at 
this period [1782-84]. Wetzel followed the trail with 
the unerring sagacity of a bloodhound, and just at dusk 
traced the fugitives to a noted war path, nearly opposite 
to the mouth of Captina Creek, emptying into the Ohio, 
which, much to their disappointment, they found the 
Indians had crossed, by forming a raft of logs and brush, 
their usual manner when at a distance from their villages. 
By examining carefully the amg on the opposite 
shore, they soon discovered the fire of the Indian camp 
in a hollow way, a few rods from the river. Lest the noise 
of constructing a raft should alarm the Indians, and give 
notice of the pursuit, the two hardy adventurers deter- 
mined to swim the stream a few rods below. This they 
easily accomplished, being both of them excellent swim- 
mers; fastening their clothes and ammunition in a bundle 
on the tops of their heads, with their rifles resting on the 
left hip, they reached the opposite shore in safety : after 
carefully examining their arms, and putting every article 
of attack or defence in its proper place, they crawled very 
cautiously to a position which gave them a fair view of 
their enemies, who, thinking themselves safe from pur- 
suit, were carelessly reposing around their fire, thought- 
less of the fate that awaited them. They instantly disco- 
vered the young woman, apparently unhurt, but making 
much moaning and lamentation, while the white man was 
trying to pacify and console her with the promise of kind 
usage, and an adoption into the tribe. The young man, 
hardly able to restrain his rage, was for firing and rushing 
instantly upon them. Wetzel, more cautious, told him 
to wait until daylight appeared, when they could make 
the attack with a better chance of success, and of also 
killing the whole party ; but if they attacked in the dark, 
a part of them would certainly escape. 

As soon as daylight dawned, the Indians arose and 
prepared to depart. The young man selecting the white 
renegado, and Wetzel an Indian, they both tired at the 
same time, each killing his man, The young man rushed 
forward knife in hand, to relieve the young woman, while 
Wetzel reloaded his gun, and pushed in pursuit of the 
two surviving Indians, who had taken to the woods, un- 
til they could ascertain the number of their enemies. 
Wetzel, as soon as he saw that he was discovered, dis- 
charged his rifle at random, in order to draw them from 
their covert. Hearing the report, and finding themselves 
uyhurt, the Indians rushed upon him before he could 

zain reload : this was as he wished ; taking to his heels, 
Wetzel loaded as he ran, and suddenly wheeling about, 
discharged his rifle through the body of his nearest, but 
unsuspectingenemy. The remaining Indian, seeing the fate 
of his companion, and that his enemy's rifle was unloaded, 
rushed forward with all energy, the prospect of prompt 
revenge being fairly before him, Wetzel led him on, 
dodging from tree to tree, until his rifle was again ready, 
when suddenly turning, he shot his remaining enemy, 
who fell dead at his fect. After taking their scalps, 
and his friend, with their resoued captive, re 


THE EASTER EGGS, 

[This little tale, besides any intrinsic merit it may possess, has 

a degree of interest attached to it, from its being a of 
the mental food supplied at the present day to the young in Bel- 
gium. The story forms one number of a periodical series, pub- 
lished at Brussels, comprising works of a scientific, as well as 
moral and religious order, adapted to the capacity of youth. 
Those acquainted with Marmontel’s ‘‘ Shepherdess of the Alps,” 
will perceive that that admired tale is still the prevailing model 
for such pieces as the present in the literature of France. An 
improbable basis is the chief fault of these pieces, the moral les- 
sons strung around it being generally pure and unexceptionable. 
Our translation of the ‘‘ Easter Eggs” unavoidably abridges the 
original considerably, though the language is as much as possible 
retained.] 
In a little valley, encircled by forests and precipices, 
there lived, many centuries ago, some poor families who 
gained their bread by the manufacture of charcoal. The 
cots of these humble people were scattered here and there 
upon the hill-sides, and around each dwelling were planted 
a few plum-trees and cherry-trees ; while hard by, a small 
field of grain, ve of hemp and flax, a cow, and a few 
goats, presented the whole wealth of the inmates. A 
neighbouring forge repaid them for their labours in char- 
coal-making. They were very poor, but not the less 
happy: for their wants were few. Bred to toil and priva- 
tions, sober and industrious, they enjoyed perfect health ; 
and it was no uncommon thing to find in their lowly cots 
what palaces cannot show—men who had seen a hundred 
summers, and who were capable of performing the duties, 
and tasting the pleasures, of life. 

One day in summer-time, the daughter of one of these 
charcoal-makers, a young girl who tended her father’s 
goats, came running home out of breath, and told her pa- 
rents, that, in pursuing a straggling goat at the far end 
of the valley, she had found a strange lady, with two chil- 
dren and an old servant, richly dressed, but in a state of 
great distress. “I showed them the path down the 
valley,” cried the young goat-tender ;, “ but let us carry 
them some food, for they are perishing of hunger!” Her 
sympathising parents provided themselves with barley 
bread, milk, and cheese, and followed whither their daugh- 
ter led them. The strangers were found scated under 
the shade of a rock covered with shrubs. The lady was 
seated on a mossy stone ; 2 veil of fine crape shrouded 
her person, and on her knees reclined a little girl, beauti- 
ful asthe day. The old servant was occupied in unk | 
a mule, the companion of their travel, and the secon 
child, a charming boy, was presenting grass to the animal, 
which it ate greedily. 

The chareoal-maker and his wife approached the 
stranger lady respectfully ; for the nobleness of her as- 
pect, the dignity of her manner, and her rich attire, be- 
spoke distinguished birth and rank. On the offer of food 
by the humble pair, the lady raised her veil, and showed 
a countenance remarkable for beauty and sweetness of 
expression. She thanked them, and taking the milk, 
gave it to the children, watching their eager draughts 
with tender pleasure. Along with the old domestic, the 
lady then partook of the food herself, while, in the mean 
time, several of the other inhabitants had gathered round 
this interesting family. After her repast, the noble 
stranger besought them to give shelter to an unfortunate 
family who had been ejected from their home ; adding, 
that she would pay cheerfully for the services afforded 
her. 

A mill stood at the summit of the valley, upon the 
banks of a small rivulet, and the oceupant of this was 
the first to offer shelter tothe strangers. He had recently 
built near his mill a cottage, to which he purposed re- 
tiring, when he should give up his business to his son. 
His offer of this unoccupied dwelling to the lady was 
gratefully accepted, and thither, under his guidance, the 
strangers, now recruited in strength, repaired. The cot- 
tage was neatly, though humbly furnished, and the new 
comers entered it that very night; Martha, the yo 
goat-tender, who had first come to their aid, being hi 
by the lady to assist old Daniel, the servant, in the ma- 
nagement of household matters. 

e children found in the morning a thousand beauties 
about their new residence. While they were admiring 
the myriad of pearly drops which the miller’s wheel seat- 
tered into the air, their mother proceeded to give Martha 
instructions regarding the purchase of food. = Above all,” 
said the lady, “ procure some eggs.” “ Exgs !” cried little 
Martha, with an astonished air. * Yes,” said her mis- 
tress; “here is money ; make haste to get them, and re 
turn.” “Eggs!” again exclaimed the girl; “the birds 
have no eggs at this season; and if they had, I do not 
know their nests.” On further inquiry, the amazed lady 
found that Martha knew of no eggs but those of finches 
and other little birds, hens never having been heard of in 
the valley! But the reader must recollect that the 
events now related cecurred many centuries ago, when 
hens had been bat newly introduced from eastern coun- 
tries, and eggs were luxuries only known in the houses of 
the great. The stranger lady had been secustomed to 
such food, but she submitted with resicuation to this and 
other privations which her new situation subjected her 
ta. The inhabitants of the valley were Kind to her, and 
the miller, in particular, never caught a dish of treuts 
which the strangers did not share. 

Life flowed on peacefully with all in the valley. The 
charcoal-makers, simple as they were, had some curiosity 
about them, but they could not learn who the lady was. 
One day a Knot of them, fiuding the little boy alone, 
asked him who his mother was, With a mysterious alr, 
he proffered to gratify them ; and when they bent down 
their heads to listen, he whispered, “She ix called— 
mania!" Daniel was equally imaceessitte, ‘This 
ful servant was in the habit of ocecasioually making jour 
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and eir 
excited the ewulation of the cock, and his loud 


crowing gave them new surprise and pleasure. On their 

way home, whither they went with the whole val- 

proclamations 
ani 


The arrival of the wonderful birds excited no less sur- 

| among the simple chareoal-makers, than 
children. one flocked to see the birds, an 

the good lady took pleasure in gratifying their curiosity. 
If the — of the fowls gave these unsophisticated people 
delight, how much more were they charmed with the 
eggs, which they afterwards beheld, and with the first 
brood of chickens which chi the shell! The careful 
mother, ily her, and clus- 
tering un: wing at the approach of danger, was an 
= of incessant admiration to the charcoal-makers, 

0 assembled often to enjoy the sight. On one of these 
occasions, the ted to lift a pullet 
to examine its downy coat more closely, when the mother 
flew fiercely at him, and drove him back. “See,” said 
“the strength of maternal love ! 
fly from man at ordinary times, but when 
a mother, she is fearless of danger. She 
even to vanquish hunger by the force of affec- 
caters only for her young. how she breaks 
for them! My friends, it is heaven that inspires 
this instinet for the preservation of her young ; 
since heaven thus shows care for them,” continued 
miller, “ why should we ever despair, or doubt 

<a had often th of making 

stranger t ht some 
her neighbours for their sien, and she fixed 
doing it through those very birds which 
somuch. They never yet tasted 
of these creatures. Numerous broods 
the original stock, and put it in the 
to fulfil her scheme. She invited, through 

the families of the vale to her cottage, in 

ich the faithful servant had arranged rustic 
d tables. When the charcoal-makers with their 
feasted them all on eggs va- 
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of 
an 


kind entertainer presented every 
mother of a rary | with a cock and several hens, and be- 
ese simple women in the art of dress- 
the eggs in many ways for the table. 
they carry home their prizes! Nothing 
talked of for a time, and the valley ae more cheer- 
fal afterwards, when the matin-song of chanticleer awoke 
where the echoes of the rocks. 
second autumn and the winter following the un- 
known lady's arrival, had passed away, and spring came 
With its flowers. It brought with it an ——— for the 
children of the charcoal-makers to show their gratitude to 
the strangers. Edmond and Blanche, the lady's children, 
were ted every day with garlands of beauteous 
wild- gathered by the little rusties of the vale. 
Deeply did the lady feel these attentions, that sweetened 
her residence among in a strange home. As 
Easter-day approached, she resolved to give a festival to 
the kind children of the valley. On Easter- 


Thither the lady also went at an early hour, 
but returned much sooner than the rest, by means of her 
mule, which she still retained. Old Daniel had the chil- 


nature. e children of the val- 
; that was a possessed by few, 
the rich, in those times. t ere the shades of 
fell, the noble lady had taught each child to re- 
he maxim on the which chance had 
, with its motto, was car- 

treasured up by the pleased visitors. 

ingly pe sixteen years old, of 

poor attire, had been observed b: 

y while this festival was going on, an 
with a sad smile. Finding on inquiry that he 
become an orphan, and was travelling to visit 
to bring 
ve him 


We must now follow Fridolin, as this young man was 
named, for a short way. He walked till on his 
journey, and then becoming hungry, sat down on the grass 
to eat the victuals which had been given him. After some 
time, he was startled by the neigh of a 


himself, saw to his a richly 
steed standing alone in a sort of abyss below. me one 
must have fallen with the animal, thought Fridolin, and 


lifeless, on the md ! 
to a brook not far off, 


Fridolin 

now nought but three boiled eggs. With two of these he 
fed the cavalier, whom they ly revived. The third, 
containing the motto, Fridolin held out also, but the 
other declined eating more. He was now sufficiently 
recovered, however, to notice that the egg was curiously 
coloured, and requested to see it. When he read the 
motto, he exclaimed, “I fell with my horse over this rock 
three days ago! God has indeed helped me in need.” 
Fridolin now exerted himself in raising the to 


his horse, and conveyed him to a hostelry not off. 
By the way, the oer 4 told the cavalier the hi of the 
egg with the motto, and the latter to retain it as 
a memorial of his deliverance. parting with 


Fridolin, he rewarded him well for his service. 

Let us now return to the stranger lady of the i. 
Several days after py while she was walking wit 
her children towards a little chapel where she usually 
paid her devotions, the miller came up to her, with alarm 
on his countenance, and told her that the — was 
threatened with a visit from a predatory band of soldiers, 
under Count Hannon. At the name of Hannon, the Ty! 

pale. “ Alas! my good friend,” cried she, “it is 

whom he seeks. Listen. I am the wife of Count Arno 
de Lindenburg. His rival for my hand was the detested 
Hannon. Till my husband was called to assist the emperor 
in the wars, Hannon, though he hated us, durst not openly 
show it. But in Arno’s e, he attacked our castle, 
ra) our lands, and I was forced to fly hither to save 
my children and myself. Whether my husband be alive 
or not, I do not know. But Hannon must have heard of 
our retreat, and comes to complete his vengeance. Oh, 
save my children!” The miller strove to com her, 
and declared that every one in the valley would die in 
her defence. He departed to warn the valley, and the 
lady meanwhile moved on to the chapel, to calm 
agitation, and to pray for help from heaven. 

While performing her devotions with her children by 
her side, the lady was startled by the entrance of an old 
pilgrim, in a long cloak, and with a beard white 
as snow. lady rose, and would have passed out, but 
he stepped before her, saying, “Lady, I know thee! 
Would you have news of your husband, I can give them. 
Arno has returned, has reconquered his castle, and has pu- 
nished the vile Hannon.” “ !” exclaimed the lady, 
“ will my dear husband be restored to me! 
that hast seen my tears, and heard my prayers, receive 
my thanks! Kneel, my children, and repeat the prayers 
for your father’s safety, which I have taught you.” e 
children obeyed her. The husband and the father, for 
such was the pilgrim, could contain himself no longer. 
Throwing off his on he stood before them in glitter- 
ing armour, and cried, “Pardon me for wishing to 
my arms, my Rosalind, and my 

mn!” 

After the first transports of joy, the count told his lady 
how he had diseovered her retreat. The count’s squire 
had been the cavalier delivered by Fridolin, and had given 
the egg with the motto to the count, who knew the hand- 
writing of his wife. “Thy kindness to the poor has been 
the cause of our said the count to his 
wife. * Without egg, I might never have traced thee 


Joy in the a the chareoal-makers on 
ager | the good lady’s i Count Arno and 
his wi 


returned to their castle, but not without confer- 


INDIAN JUGGLERS. 

Aman who, in 1828, seated himself in the air without any 
apparent support, excited as much interest and curiosity 
as the automaton chess-player who astonished all ~-* 
a few years ago, drawings were exhibited in all the In- 
dian papers, and various conject formed respecting 
the secret of his art, but no very satisfactory discovery 
was made of the means by which he effected an apparent 
impossibility. The bodies of the Madras jugglers are so 
lithe and supple, as to resemble those of serpents ra- 
ther than men. An artist of this kind will a ladder 
upright on the ground, and wind himself in and out 

gh the rungs until he reaches the top, descending in 
the same manner, keeping the ladder, which has no 
Port whatever, in a panes position. Some of t 
most accomplished tamblers will spring over an enormous 
elephant, or five ls placed abreast ; and in rope- 
dancing they are not to be out-done by any of the won- 
ders of| Sadler 


be the most expert ; and they have various other exploits 
with weapons, of mest nature. wo- 
man—for females are quite equal to the men in these 


Pp of a sword in some 
t ; the hilt is then fixed firmly in the ground, 
and a few whirls in the air, the artiste takes off a 
ion of the pigment with her eye-lid. A sword and 

the ground, with their edges 
ts upwards, at sueh distance from each other as 
it of a man’s head between them ; the operator 


and 
to 
then ts a scimitar firmly in the ground, sits down be- 


and i ground, and 
down from the rock above which he cabieapeenal 


pitching his head exactly in the centre between the dag. 
and, them and the sword. W: 
of sabres 


over the naked seems to be 
easy ; and some of these stick a sword in the 
t in over it. A 


le 


inquirers are till this 
and ers can be instant 
Miss Roberts’s Hindostan. 


CIRCUMSTANCES FAVOURABLE TO 
MANUFACTURES, 

Mr M‘Cuttrocz, in his Statistical Account of the Bri. 
tish Empire, of which we lately presented a warm ge. 
neral recommendation and a valuable extract, divide 
the circumstances which are favourable to the grows 
of manufactures into Moral and Physical. To the 
physical we shall not at present advert. Among the 
moral, he first reckons security—the assurance that 
he who exerts his mental or bodily powers shall reap 
all the advantages which arise from his exertions, 
Second, the absence of monopolies, and the non-inter. 
ference of governments in industrious undertakings, 
Third, the general intelligence of the people, as pro. 
moted by reading and acquaintance with science : “an 
uninstructed people,” says the author, “ though sur. 
rounded by all the means and capacities for the pro. 
duction and accumulation of wealth, being unable to 
apply them to any useful purpose, are necessarily poor 
and destitute ; whereas an intelligent people, though 
placed in a comparatively unfavourable situation, 
never fail, by availing themselves of the powers and 
energies of nature, and making them subservient to 
their purposes, to become rich and prosperous. That 
‘knowledge is power,’ is true in a physical as well as 
in a moral sense. The more familiar our acquaint. 
ance with, and the more complete our command over, 
natural agents, the greater, of course, must be our 
command over the necessaries and conveniences of 
life. In tracing the causes of our progress, it is not 
possible to appropriate to each the portion belonging 
to it of a result which is the joint effect of the whole 
united ; but if this could be done, it would be found 
that no inconsiderable share is fairly ascribable t 
the extraordi diffusion of scientific information 
amongst us.” The remaining circumstances favour. 
able to manufactures, we shall give in Mr M‘Cul- 
loch’s own words. Some of the views given in the 
following extract are novel and striking. 

“For a lengthened period, the reception given t 
foreigners in England was any thing but cordial. In 
most countries, indeed, not in an advanced state of 
civilisation, strangers are uniformly the objects of po 
pular dislike ; and this feeling seems to have prevailed 
quite as much in England as any where else. But, 
notwithstanding the various legal disabilities laid on 
foreigners, and the ill-treatment they often experienced, 
their settlement here has been productive of the most 
advantageous results. The Flemings, invited over and 
protected by Edward III., gave the first great impulse 
to the woollen manufacture; and the immigrations 
from the Low Countries during the persecutions of 
the Duke of Alva, and from France subsequently to 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, materially for- 
warded our commerce and manufactures. During the 
last century, the prejudice against aliens lost much of 
its force ; and several of the disabilities under which 


strange 
any solicitation of, any 
time been able to weaken or destroy, or make the stat# 
recede from protecting, those who have fled to it for 
their own security and self-preservation, Throughout 
the whole course of all the persecutions and oppression 
that have occurred in other countries, the steady aé- 
herence of the republic to this fundamental law has 
been the cause that many people have not only fled 
hither for refuge, with their whole stock in ready cash, 
and their most valuable effects, but have also settled 
and established many trades, fabrics, manufactures, 
arts, and sciences in this country; notwithstanding 
the first materials for the said fabrics and manufactures 
were almost wholly wanting in it, and not to be pre 
cured but at a great expense from foreign parts.”* 
We incline to think that the t inequality of 
fortune that has always prevailed in this country has 
powerfully contributed to excite a spirit of invention 
and industry among the less opulent classes. It is not 
always because a man is absolutely poor that he # 


for amending the Trade of Holland, printed by 


hind it, and at a bound throws himself over the seimitar, 


* Proposals 
authority in 1756. 


i beyond the bounds of the valley, from bape he al- | =—— 
often 
y. After one 
return with a continu 
of the custo- 
to the lady's Ml display of the lightneseand activity, which a 
opened a door | ie the performers to tread over flowers with. | 
le children on out bending these, is shown upon a piece of thin line, Penci 
t majestically, cloth strete ah te the hands of four persons, 
but crests, but instantly commenced his descent to the spot. He | which is traversed without ruffling it, or forcing it from manuf 
young specta- | reached it with difficulty ; and what was his horror to see | the grasp of the holders. The lifting of heavy Weights goug! 
who had never in their lives seen any thing resem- | a cavalier, in the dress of a squire, extended, seemingly | with the eye-lids is another very disgusting exhibition, same 8 
chanticleer and his mates, were inexpressibly de- The youth ran for some water | Some of the optical deceptions are exceedingly curions % mediat 
d, by applying it to the lips and y puzzled to guess how plants J gtanda 
temples, succeeded in recalling animation. “I am dyin produced from seeds — elevate 
addres 
| ciety. 
| and in 
secuter 
great ¢ 
of exp 
carriec 
mz 
| | 
the in 
our co 
which 
Hence 
that o 
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tunes, 
valenc 
are inc 
We 
soever 
been fi 
enoug! 
world 
situ: 
and pr 
toe 
has eff 
plante 
fear of 
ciety ; 
sults” 
separa 
ously prepared, and no food ever seemed to them more | bound 
delicious. But what followed, charmed them still more. | } consid 
contril 
fices it 
the eff 
sufficie 
sioned 
wealth 
Ona 
Higge 
Glenh 
potato 
| 
self on 
Was 
and women were all absent on relig s duties at a distant | ment 
dren assembled on her return, and other preparations had they formerly laboured have been removed. But, ia unnet 
been previously made. The lady first desired her young ring many benefits on the valley. After the events we | all that respects the treatment of foreigners, our policy tand 3 
Visitors to go and gather moss, and each of them to build | haverelated, the making of Easter-eggs became customary | has been decidedly less liberal and enlightened than Bi to qu 
with it a little nest in a corner of the garden. When this | in the valley, and it has since spread over all Christian | that of the Dutch. In Holland they have always been B) jn yaj 
was done, she led them into her cottage, and explained | lands. received with open arms ; and a short residence in the in, 
to them the religious institution of Easter. Having ful- —_—_—_—_—_—_——. | country, and a small payment to the state, entitled a 
nited this duty, she conducted them to the spot they had them te all the privileges enjoyed by natives. The which 
left, when, io! in each of the nests lay five eggs, not white, highest authorities agree that this was one of the main By flict 
as they had been used to see, but red, blue, yellow, green, causes of the extraordinary progress made by the re ietare 
public in commerce and wealth. ‘ It has always beet sheen), 
joy an: - 
in her, individual nest. But this was not all. The our constant » 
good lady mingled always lessons of usefulness with plea- and secure asylum for persecuted and oppr still w 
sure. On one of every five eggs was written a motto aay z 
The 
the 
De the th 
the wi 
Temair 
favour 
corpse 
relati mon operation, even by those who are not considerec when 
him u and, i; 
Plenty of food, and made him rest there all night. In are, 
him some to carry with him ov his journey. = 
Tiong other things, she gare him some of the re 
maining from the of the preceding day. of = 
these bore the motto, Band m 
Trust in God alone, wi’ N 
Other help there is none. — th 
“Follow this rule t life, without rays J thine 
own energies, and thou wilt prosper,” said the lady. ‘The 
youth thanked her respectfully, and went on his way. 
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Walt ingly industrious and economical: he may 
fectly 9 already amassed considerable wealth ; but he 
in the B sontinues with unabated e to avail himself of 
it. A every means by which he may hope to add to his for- 
which tune, that he may place himself on a level with the 
with. landed proprietors, and those who give the tone 
tinea society in all that regards expense. No successful 
t from fg manufacturer or merchant ever considers that he has 
eights gy q@ough, till he be able to live in some like the 
bition, @ same style as the most opulent persons. Those im- 
arions, JB mediately below the highest become, as it were, a 
plants {§ standard to which the class next to them endeavour to 
eds— [B glevate themselves; the impulse extending, in this 
way, to the very lowest classes, individuals belonging 
——_ IB to which are always raising themselves by industry, 


address, and good fortune, to the highest p' in so- 
ciety. Had there been less inequality of fortune 
amongst us, there would have been less emulation, 
and industry would not have been so successfully pro- 
gecuted. Itis true, that the desire to emulate the 
great and the affluent, by embarking in a lavish course 
of expenditure, is often prematurely indulged in, and 
carried to a culpable excess; but the evils thence aris- 

make but a trifling deduction from the beneficial 
influence of that powerful stimulus which it gives to 
the inventive faculties, and to that desire to improve 
our condition, and to mount in the scale of society, 
which is the source of all that is great and elevated. 
Hence we should disapprove of any system which, like 
that of the law of equal inheritance established in 


3 France, had any tendency artificially to equalise for- 
zh sur. tunes. To the absence of any such law, and the pre- 
1e pro fe valence of customs of a totally different character, we 
able to MM are inclined rr a considerable portion of our 
ly poor superior wealth and industry. 
though We are also disposed rok believe, how paradoxical 
uation, [/ soever such a notion may appear, that the taxation to 
rs and which we have been subjected has, hitherto at least, 
‘ient tof been favourable to the of industry, It is not 


qough that a man has the means of rising in the 
world within his command ; he must be placed in such 
a situation, that, unless he avail himself of them, 
and put forth all his energies, he will be cast down 
tos lower station. Now, this is what our taxation 
has effected : to the desire of rising in the world, im- 


; is not planted in the breast of every man, it superadded the 
longing i) fear of _— thrown down to a lower place in so- 
. whole MF ciety; and the two principles combined, produced re- 
e found J sults that could not have been produced by either 
able to ly. Had taxation been carried beyond due 
rmation J bounds, it would not have had this effect. But, though 
favour considerable, its increase was not such as to make t 
M‘Cal- contributors despair of being able to meet the sacri- 
in the I fices it imposed by increased skill and economy: and 
the efforts they made in this view were far more than 
riven toe sufficient for their object; and, consequently, occa- 
ial. Inf sioned a large addition to the public industry and 
state of wealth, that would not otherwise have existed.” 
ts of po - 
-_—~ THE STRAYED CHILD. 
“aid ot O88 Wednesday in the month of October 1823, John 
rienced, je) Higgens, farm-servant, Anibagleish, in the parish of 
he most BH} Glenluce, Wigtonshire, went with his cart to the 
over and BS potato field, to work. A little daughter, three years 
a old, accompanied him, and was allowed to amuse her- 
a of fe Self on the ground till the evening, at which time she 
ently to Was observed to be very near at hand. The amuse- 
ally for ment of the child consisted in plucking wild-flowers, 
—_ = which were rife enough at that season, and, allured 
chich Petbaps by a few tufts of unfaded heather, she strolled 
“But, ia JM} ™MMoticed into a contiguous moor, of at least a thou- 
ur policy fi *andacres inextent. When the labourers were about 
than BP to quit the field, the child was called and looked for 
rays i in vain; and though the shades of night were closing 
“entitled diligent search was immediately instituted, in 
os. The fee Which all the neighbours joined. At a late hour, the 
the main Bi *filicted relatives were constrained by their friends to 
y the r@ 0) return home, where they passed a most anxious and 
oy por sleepless night. Early next morning, the search was 
»ppressed Tenewed, and continued for two successive days, but 
‘for, not still with little hope of success, It was not till Satur- 
as at any fe day morning at ten o’clock, that she was discovered 
) the stat BR by her grandfather, lying on a small heap of stones. 
: weed The air during the first night was cold and frosty, 
aa roe on the second it rained without intermission, and on 
teady ad the third, it blew keenly from the east; and during 
“Jaw has fae 2¢ whole of that long period, the little sufferer had 
only fed remained alone in the open wild, without food or 
wady cash, shelter of any kind. Her grandfather was aware of 
iso settled circumstances, and when he lifted his little 
afactures favourite in his arms, he expected to find her a stiffened 
hstanding ye “'P%. The reader may judge, then, of his feelings, 
vafactures fy Wen she opened her mild blue eyes, smiled in his 
to be pro and, in accents scarcely articulate, inquired “ Where's 
tn, my father and uncle Sandy?” So tender an appeal, 
quality of _ under such circumstances, was too much for the 
untry has man’s fortitude: his own words in deseribing the 
invention fe 88 were, “I tried to thank my Maker aloud, but 
“Te isnot words I had nane; my hair, I am sure, stood on end, 
hat he i = my heart was sae grit,* that I sat mysell down 
vi’ Nanny in my arms, and cried, and better cried, 
pane the wee thing asked what ailed me, and I was 


* Thick—expanded with passionate feeling. 


brought to mysell by thinking that I had turned the 
greatest bairn o’ the twa.” By proper nursing, says 
the Dumfries Courier, in noticing the event some 
months afterwards, “ Nanny soon recovered, and still 
lives, a comfort to her parents, and a singular proof 
of the power and goodness of that providence which 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 


VULGARITY. 
Ir we are not the most elegant and refined people on the 
face of the earth, it is not for want of tors. But 
as many doctors are symptomatic of sickness, so there is 
too much reason to apprehend that many instructors in 
good behaviour are indicative of a depiorable natural 
and national deficiency in that —— When we 
consider what things are t, it is alarming to think 
how much is to be learnt. Many persons of both sexes 
fancy that they perform a thousand common operations 
tolerably well, of the true and proper manner of perform- 
ing which, they are, if we are to believe the professors, 
utterly and shamefully ignorant. The other day, there 
was an artist (M. Vestris) who, for half-a-guinea a lesson, 
taught persons of honour how to eat soup. This man, 
who was born with the organ of spoons, whatever it 
may be, extraordinarily devel on coming into the 
world discovered that nobody knew how to eat soup— 
that is, how to eat soup as soup should be eaten—with 
an air, with an indescribable something which is only to 
be taught by a master, at half-a-guinea a lesson. He ac- 
cordingly proclaimed himself skilled in the science of the 
spoon, set a high price upon his talent, and was employed 
by all the first persons of fashion, who thus confessed 
the former error of their soup-eating. Whether this indi- 
vidual’s pupils gave origin to the slang use of the word 
spoony, we know not; nor can we determine whether he 
was the first man to whom the proverb was applied, “he 
was born with a silver spoon in his mouth ;” but certainly 
he was a striking example of the good luck expressed by 
it, for he amassed a considerable fortune by his peculiar 
talent, and went about spooning in his chariot. There 
was another genius, who perceived that no ladies knew 
how to get into their i He proclaimed the fact 
to the world, and denounced the practices of scrambling, 
scuttling, or being thrust in by the footman ; he bewailed 
the accidental discovery of thick ankles, and the too ob- 
viously intentional rr { of neat ones, giving his dis- 
ciples to understand that he could show them how to 
prevent the first unwilling exposure, or to give the ap- 
pearance of the most elegant accident to the last disclo- 
sure. The women of fashion were readily convinced that 
they did not know how to get into their carriages, and 
the professor was in general requisition ; among his pupils 
he had the honour of numbering the late Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales. Another — spirit discovered that 
mankind had been eating salad for ages without under- 
standing how to make it. He went from house to house 
in his chariot, instructing persons of quality to dress salad 
at half-a-guinea a lesson ; and great was the rage for tri- 
turating hard and effecting a smooth mixture of 
the well-ground material, with amalgamated oil and 
vinegar. ore the advent of this man, no one knew 
how to make salad. But it were tedious to ify ex- 
amples. Is there not Captain Clias now teaching man- 
kind for the first time how to walk? And is there not Mr 
Theodore Hook unceasingly teaching us how to eat and 
drink like the quality ? id is there not the author of a 
book now before us who teaches us “to pretty,” 
as they say in the n ? The melancholy truth is, 
that we must be in a frightful state of barbarity. 
any other people in the world need all this schooling in 
teel behaviour? Do other people learn the nice con- 
uct of a silver s after they have arrived at years of 
discretion? Do ladies of other nations require instruc- 
tion in the art of stepping into their i ? Do the 
urmands of other civilised countries confess that their 
orefathers have dressed their salads for in ignorance 
of the true principles of mixing them ? the French, 
the Spaniards, the Dutch, the Germans, and other old 
Freie, just about to learn to walk? Do they need a Mr 
ook to teach them the polite course, method, and 
manner of eating and drinking; and a book in two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight pages, expressly “for the use of 
—_ who are unacquainted with grammar ?”— Atlas 
aper. 


A CLASSICAL TRIFLE. 
James I, is said to have told his English subjects, dur- 
ing some of the explosions of pedantic flattery with which 
they hailed his accession to the throne of the Tudors, 
that, in his pronunciation of the vowels in the Latin 
tongue, he followed the example of his old teacher, 
“* Maister George Buchwannan, wha was weel kent to 
be ane of the greatest scholars of his time.” That is 
to say, the king pronounced the Latin a with its broad 
sound, as in war, bar, &c. ; not with its soft sound, asin 
day, way, &c.; which mode the English did then, and 
do still use. In like manner, he gave e the sound of the 
soft a, while the English sounded it as in these; the i 
was sounded by James as thee in the same word these, 
and by the English it was pronounced with the full 
sound of the word eye, or of the i in sive; and so on. 
Now, it is curious, that till this day the English and 
Scotch differ upon this score, each retaining their dis- 
tinct mode of pronouncing the Latin vowels, and many 
are the quarrels which they have had upon the subject. 
It happens very oddly, that we have a record which 
shows that the Scottish scholars themselves, at a pe- 
riod very shortly antecedent to the time of George 


Buchanan, pronounced the Latin vowels as the Eng- 
lish do now, and have all along done. Sir David Lind- 


say, an accomplished scholar, chances to use several 
Latin words at the end of lines in his poems, which 
exhibit his mode of sounding the vowels from the 
words that rhyme to them, For example, in “the 
Three Estates,” scene Ist, 

Because I haif been to this day 


The a in day and say could never, at any period, be 
omg daa or 844; and it is therefore plain that 
onest Davie Lindsay of the Mount, “Lord Lion 
King-at-arms,” sounded his a’s as Anglified-ly as the 
most thorough-bred Oxonian could desire. In another 
place we find sapientia rhyming to say, and more in- 
stances of a similar kind might no doubt be found in 
the old Scot. As for the pronunciation of the ¢, in 
one line we discover the e¢ in manducet rhyming to 
j and surely our ancestors never sounded this word 
ait, as the Irish of the present day are wont todo, So 
far all goes in favour of the English Latinists, but 
with the third vowel, the i, the tables are turned, 
Here Sir David favours the adversary. The last é in 
Domini rhymes to the e in the French words qualité 
and chastité, the sound of which approaches nearly to 
the Latin é of the Scotch, but never can be sounded 
like the English 

The majority of vowels here is in favour of the Eng- 
lish mode ; and in strict justice we are bound to con- 
clude, from Sir David Lindsay’s evidence, that the 
early Scottish mode was nearer to that of England than 
to that of Scotland, as it has been in vogue since King 
James’s time. Perhaps, all the length we ought to go 
is to conclude, that, even in Lindsay’s time, it was a 
controverted and undecided point, and that the poet 
might be inclined to adopt ei as it suited his verse 
for the time. 


ANTS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
We have often given accounts of the habits and charac- 
ter of remarkable little creatures, ; here 
are a few more particulars Le gy. | them, from the 
travels of Dr Poeppig, a German, in Chili, Peru, and ad- 
jacent countries in South America. We quote from a 
translation in the Foreign Quarterly Review. “ The lower 
classes of the animal kingdom are here exceedingly nu- 
merous and hostile, and this is particularly the case with 
the insects. You are annoyed and persecuted by them 
in every thing you do, and are daily obliged to exert your 
ingenuity to discover means of encountering them, but 
are too often obliged to acknowledge, with vexation, that 
the acuteness of the human understanding is no match 
for the instinct of these little animals. After some ob- 
servation, I was confounded at the great number of the 
ies of the ant, for instance: for there is no part of 
the level country of Maynas where the ants are so nume- 
rous as in the Lower Andes; and even the north of Bra- 
zil, though filled with them, is a paradise in this 
when moe py with the mountains of Cuchero, 
the size of an inch to half a line in length, of all colours 
between yellow and black, infinitely differing in their ac- 
tivity, places of abode, and manners, the ants of this 
country alone would engage the whole attention of 
active entomologist for years her. Merel 
huts, we distinguish without any difficulty seven difereng 
species, as the most troublesome inmates—animals ti 
are seldom met with in the forest, far from the abodes of 
man, but, on the contrary, indefatigably pursue and ac- 
company him and his works, like certain equally mischie- 
vous plants, which suddenly appear in a newly planted 
field in the midst of the wilderness, and hinder the cul- 
tivation, though they had never been seen there be- 
fore. How many species there may be in the forest, is a 
question which any one who has visited a tropical coun- 
try will not be bold enough to answer. If I state here, 
that, after a very ful tion, six and twenty 
species of ants are found in the woods about Pampayaco, 
I will by no means affirm that this number is complete, 
Every group of plants has particular species, and many 
trees are even the exclusive abode of a kind that does 
not occur any where else. With the exception of av: 
few kinds, a superficial observation makes us acquain’ 
with the ants merely as mischievous and troublesome 
animals ; for, if on a longer residence, and daily wander- 
ing in the forests, we perceive that these countless ani- 
mals are, in many respects, of service, still it is doubtful 
whether the armen isnot more than counterbalanced 
by the mischief which they do. One of the indubitably 
very useful kinds, and which does not attack man unless 
aes, is the Peruvian wandering ant, called in the 
guage of the Incas a name which is 
commonly, and very justly translated, ‘ which makes 
the eyes water ;’ for, if their bite gives for a few 
minutes only, he who imprudently meddles with them 
is bitten by so many at once, that he finds it no jo. 
It is not known where this courageous insect lives, for it 
comes in endless swarms from the wilderness, where it 
again vanishes. It is generally seen only in the rainy 
season, and it can scarcely be guessed in what direction 
it will come; but it is not unwelcome, because it does 
no injury to the plantations, and destroys innumerable 
pernicious insects of other kinds, and even amphibioug 
animals and small quadrupeds. The broad columns go 
forward di ing every obstacle ; the millions march 
close together in a swarm that takes hours in passing; 
while, on both sides, the warriors, distinguished by thels 
size and colour, move busily backward — forward, ready 
for defence, and likewise employed in looking for and at- 
peo animals — are so unfortunate as to be unable 
escape, either by force er by rapid flight. If 
proach a house, the owner readily a every ae! 
out of their way ; for all noxious vermin t 


up-their abode in the roof of 
insects and larve which do much more than one 
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arrival is infallibly lost. They even, as the natives affirm, 


overpower large sakes, for the warriors quickly form a 
@irele round the reptile, while basking in t the sun, which 

on perceiving its enemies endeavours to escape, but in 
vain ; for six or more of the enemy have fixed themselves 
upon it, and, while the tortured animal endeavours to re- 
Heve itself by a single turn, the number of its foes is in- 
creased a hundred fold ; thousands of the smaller ants 
from the main column hasten up, and, in spite of the 
writhings of the snake, wound it in innumerable places, 
and in a few hours nothing remains of it but aclean skele- | has 
ton.” 


SPECIMENS AND PATTERNS OF DINNER SPEECHES, 
OFFERED FoR PUBLIC USE. 
to our 


brevity ; as thus :—** Gentlemen—F cel it impossible— 
day of my life—Honourable Gentleman who—Those 
feelings which—Extremely obliged—Happiness— All your healths 
in return.” If the company meet for the purpose to make speeches, 
or to compliment one another (pretty nearly the same thing), 
something longer must be allowed for the sake of all parties. The 
following patterns would do. 

Chairman's Speech.—‘* Totally inadequate — Some other more 
worthy—Your pleasure—My modesty—Will for deed—Inspiring 
fricnd—Head and heart—Thoughts which— 
Considerations which—Those feelings which—All, I am sure— 
When I name the name of Jenkins (shouts of applausc)—Hasten 
to conclude—Happiness to propose—tlealth, gentlemen. of our 
worthy, illustrious, eloquent, independent, loyal, interesting, 

. modest, and consummate friend, Sir Thomas Jen- 
kins. (Cheers—three times three.”’) 

Speech of Sir Thomas Jenkins.—‘* Quite overwhelmed—Most 
unaffected|y say—Proudest day of my life—Latest day of my life 
—Heir-loom—Honourable and admirable friend who— Flattering 
things which—Those things which—Defy any man to say—Can 
safety say—When I look round me—Rank and talent—IIlustrious 
friend on my right—Incomparable friend on my left—Worthy 
Chairman—However unworthy myself (Cheers.) All of you per- 
feet (deagning apanse.) Cannot conclude better—Propose the 
health of our worthy, excelient, pure, upright, downright, inde- 
fatigable, simple-minded, inimitable friend, Sir George Tomkins. 
(Vocifrows applause—three times three.”) 

Speech of Sir George Tomkins.—** Cannot express—Feel it here 
—Doubly ‘welcome—Grace this mecting—After eloquent speech— 
Humble endeavours — Proud sensations — Tho. persons who — 
Questions which—Insinuations which—Times like ours—Unier- 
standings like yours—Common, if I may use the expression—Im- 

mortal bard—Challenge any person—Gallant officer—Words of 
my 1s friemd— Cannot conclude better— Propose the 
health of our truly noble, fine-hearted, fine-headed, graceful, 
useful, ornamental, high-minded, example-giving, facetious and 
friend, Earl Hipkins. (Chers—leny applause—three times 
re”) 

Speech of Earl Hipkins.—** Totally want words—Hizhly ho- 
noured — Deeply affected — — Bosom —Carry it home with me— 
Children— Posterity—Celebdration — Displays of taient—Worthy 
chairman—Illustrious friends—Gallant officers—Brilliant asem- 
biy—British nation \: cheers}—Fair sex (continued cheers)—Under 
the rose (a Lewgh) — Moral order — Arguments which — Events 
which—Things which no man that—That which, I am sure, no 
gentleman that—Effects of this day—Will not take up your time 
—One word more—Presume to differ—Delight to agree—Sorry to 
be informei—Happy to hear—Long puil and strong pull—Im- 
mortal bard — Di-tingui+hed living writer— Homely but acute 
proverb-—Valuable time—F ound at my post— Words unnecessary 
— English hearts — Bumper at parting — Health of our worthy, 
lite, thinkiog, drinking, impartial, indefatigable, pater- 
2, ic, plain-hearted, and prodigious chairman. 
( Rictous applause — three teres three. Chairmen returns 
Noe Chairmaa— F hour.” }—New Month’y Ma- 
pasa. 


SQUIRRELS. 

It is a curious circumstance, and not generally known, that 
most of those caks which are called spontaneous, are planted by 
the squirrel. This litte animal! has performed the most csential 
service to the ritish navy. A gentleman waiking one day in 
the words belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, near Troy House, 
im the county of Monmouth, bis attention was divertel by a 
squirre!. which sat very composediy upon the ground. He stopped 
toobeerve his motions ; in a few moments the squirrel darted to the 
tepof atroe. beneath which he had been sitting In an instant he 
was Gren with an acorn in his mouth, and after digging a smal! 
hole, he stocped dewn and depmited the acorn ; then covering it, 
he darted up the tree again. In a moment be was down again 
with anther, which he buried in the same manner. This he 
cumtinecd to as long as the observer thought proper to watch 
him. The industry of this little animal is directed to the purpose 
wart in the winter; and it is probable 
thet bis memory is not sufficiently retentive to enable him to 
the in which he deposits every acorn ; the indus- 
triwus litale fellow, no doubt, lames a few every year; these few 
wp. and are Cestine. supply the place of the parent 
tree. Thus is Britain, io sane measure, indebted t the industry 
ant bet memory of 2 equirrel, for ber pride, ber glory, and her 
very ez —O Soop 


THE FARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
A us the tatement :—When 
the earth an apt-hill, the exnjariom, be cbeerve, 
is wery inexact far respects the proportional bulk of the 
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Germans, and their Saxon descendants in England, were remark- 
able for their hearty meals. Gluttony and drunkenness were so very 
common, that those vices were not thought disgraceful ; and Taci- 
tus represents the former as capable of being as — overcome 
by strong drink as by arma. Intemperance was so general and 
habitual’ that no one was thought to be fit for serious business 
after dinner; and under this persuasion it was enacted in 
the laws, that 5 should hear and determine causes fast- 
ing, and not after dinner. An Italian author, in his ‘‘ Antiqui- 
ties,” Lape that this was for the 


purpose of he 
cation ; and Dr Gilbert Stuart very and ob- 
serves, in his ‘* Historical Dissertation concerning the —— 
of the British Constitution,” p. 238, that from this propensi 

the older Britons to indulge excessively in eating and arinking 
the restriction upon jurors and jurymen, to refrain 
on meat and drink, and to be even held in custody, until they 


upon juries.—American Paper. 


SCOTTISH COMIC SONGS, 
SUPPOSED TO BE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED, 
THE GUID, GUID WIFE. 
Tune—* Highland Laddie.” 


O, he that gets a guid, guid wife, 
Gets gear eneugh, gets gear eneugh ; 
And he that gets an ill, ill wife, 
Gets cares eneugh, ay, fears eneugh ; 
For a man may spend, and ha’e to the end, 
If his wife be ought, if his wife be ought ; 
And a man may spare, and aye be bare, 
If his wife be nought, if his wife be nought. 
For when a man’s wed, it’s aften said, 
He's aye ower blate, he’s aye ower biate ; 
He strives to impruve his first calf luve, 
When it’s ower late, when it’s ower late. 
Ye may daut and mak o’ her, else she'll tak 
Her barley hoods, her barley hoods; 
Gif the hinney-mune wad never rin dune, 
She wad aye be guid, she wad aye be guid. 
O, he that gets a quid, quid wife, 
Gets gear eneugh, gets gear eneugh ; 
And he that gets an iil, il wife, 
Gels cares encugh, ay, fears eneugh ; 
Fer a man may spend, and ha’e to the end, 
Ifhis wife be ought, if his wife be ought ; 
and a man may spare, and aye be bare, 
If his wife be nought, if his wife be nought. 
Te ha’e a wife, and rule a wife, 
Tak’'s a wise, wise man, tak’s a wise, wise man; 
But to ha’e a wife to rule a man, 
O, that ye can, O, that ye can; 
For the wife that's wise, we aye maun prize, 
They're scarce, ye ken, they're few, ye ken; 
The wise man said, ye may find ane, 
"Mang thousands ten, ‘mang thousands ten. 
O, he that gets a guid, guid wife, 
Gets gear enevgh, gels gear eneugh ; 
And he that gets an ill, ill wife, 
Gets cares eneugh, ay, fears encugh ; 
For a man may spend, and ha’e to the end, 
Ifhis wife be ought, if his wife be ought; 
And a man may spare, and aye be bare, 
If his wife be nought, ifhis wife be nought. 


TYPHUS FEVER. 

It cannot be too widely known, that nitrous acid gas 
the property of destroying the contagion of the typhus fever, and 
certainty of preventing its spread. By the following simple me- 
thod, the gas may be produced at a very trifling expense. Place 
a little powdered saltpetre in a saucer, and pour on it as much 
oil of vitriol as will just cover it ; a copious discharge of acid gas 
will instantly take place, the quantity of which may be 
byl ig or i ing the quantity of the ingredients. 


INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON COMBUSTION. 

There is a genera! opinion, that the direct action of the rays of 
the sun diminishes the bustion of a fire, and with a 
view to put it to the test of experiment, Dr M*‘Keever instituted 
aset of experiments on the actual rate of combustion of well- 
known bodies, in different circumstances. It appears from these 
trials, that the quantity of wax taper consumed in broad sun- 
shine, in the open air, is less than that consumed in a darkened 
| room in the same time, in the proportion of 10 toll. When the 
experiment was tried with a common mould candle, an inch in 
length was d in 539 minutes in strong sunshine, tempera- 
ture ® degrees ; in 4 minutes in a darkened room, temperature 
68 degrees. Other trials were made to ascertain the effect of the 
different coloured rays of the prismatic spectrum on combustion, 
and it was found to proceed most rapidly in the verge of the violet 
ray. The times of consuming the same length of taper in the dif- 
ferent portions of the spectrum were, in the red ray 8 minutes; 
green ray 8 minutes 2) seconds ; violet ray 8 minutes 30 seconds ; 
verge of the violet ray 8 minutes 57 seconds. The common opinion 

is therefore correct, but the difference not 60 
night be expected—Newcs of Literature and Fashion. 

MEDICAL WATERS, 

In 17%, in the time of Law, the most famous of quacks of the 
first class, another, named Villiers, confided to some friends, 
that his uncle, who had lived nearly to the age of one hundred, 
and who was then killed by an accident, had left him the secret of 
water which could easily prolong life a hundred and 
fifty, provided sobriety was attended to. When a funcral pamed, 
he affected to shrug up his shoulders Ay pity. His friends, to 
whom he generously imparted it, and who attended a little to 
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the regimen prescribed, found themselves well, and cried it up. 
He then sold it for six francs the bottle, and the sale was prodi- 
gious. It was the water of the Scine, impregnated with a mnall 
quantity of nitre; and those who took it and 
wives a littl to the regimen, but above all, those who were 
born with a good constitution, in a short time recovered perfect 
health. He said to others, ‘' It is your own fault if you are not 
perfectly cared. You have been intemperate: correct yourself 
cf that vice, and you will live one bundred and fifty years at 
| least.” Several did s, and the fortune of this good quack aug- 
jnented with bie reputation. The Abbé de Pons ranked him 
nruch above his namesake Marshal Villars: ‘ He caused the 
(wath of men,” he observed him, * whereas you make men 
live” It being at last discovered that the water of Villiers was 
| only river water, people tok no more of it, and resorted to other 
quate in Ueu ff him. It ie certain that he did much good, and 
he could only be accused of seliing the Seine water two dear— 
Dietary, er. 


CANINE SAGACITY, 
There chapter in one of our metaphysical writers, showing 
how make The te decisive. A dog 


ful; the wonder would be if they did 


never touch a morsel of food upon a Friday ; git y 
made him as good a Catholic as he was Thi 
forsook the sick-bed of his last 
refused to eat, and died also. A dog of my acquaintance found 
a bitch in the streets which had lost her master, and was ready 
to whelp; he brought her home, put her in of his pad 
nel, and regularly carried his food to her, which it may be sup. 
posed he was not suffered to want, during her confinement. For 
his gallantry, his name deserves to be mentioned—it was Pincher, 
Some of his other acquaintance may remember him. Whenever 
Pincher saw a trunk packing up in the house, he absconded for 
the next four-and-twenty hours. He was of the opinion that 
home was the best place.—Southey. 
METHOD OF CLEANSING SILK, WOOLLEN, AND COTTON 
GOODS, WITHOUT INJURY TO THE TEXTURE OR 
COLOUR. 
Take raw potatoes in their natural state, as when dug out of 
the earth ; let them be well washed, and rubbed on a grater over 
a vessel of clean water to a fine pulp. Pass the liquid matter 
through a coarse sieve into another tub of clean water ; let the 
mixture stand till the fine white particles of the potatoes are pre 
cipitated ; then pour the mucilaginous liquor from the fecula, 
and preserve this liquor for use. The article to be cleansed 
should then be laid upon a linen cloth on a table, and being 
provided with a clean sponge, dip the sponge in the potats 
liquor, and apply it thus wet to the soiled article, which should 
in like manner be repeatedly rubbed with potato liquor till the 
dirt is perfectly separated. The article should then be washed 
several times in clean water, to remove the loose dirt ; and may 
afterwards Le smoothed or dried. Two middle-sized potatoes will 
suffice for a pint of water, and it has been stated that the white 
fecula, separated in making the mucilaginous liquor, may be ap- 
plied as a substitute for tapioca, and make a nutritious food with 
soup or milk, or may be employed in the manufacture of starch 
or hair-powder. The coarse pulp, that does not pass the sieve, 
is asserted to be of great use in cleansing worsted curtains, tapes- 
try, carpets, and other coarse goods. The mucilaginous liquor of 
the potatoes will clean silk, cotton, or woollen goods of any kind, 
without damaging the texture of the article, or spoiling the liquor, 
It is further applicable to the removal of dirt from | oil paintings 
or soiled furniture ; and dirty painted wai smay be cl iby 
wetting a sponge in the liquor, then dipping it in a little fine clean 
sand, and afterwards rubbing the wainscot therewith. The above 
simple process was invented by Mr Morris, on whom the Adelphi 
Society of Arts conferred a premium of fifteen guineas, after va- 
rious satisfactory experiments had been made on fine and coarse 
goods of different fabrics.—Old Scrap Book. 


CRUELTY TO THE BRUTE CREATION. 

He that can look with rapture upon the agonies of an unoffend- 
ing and unresisting animal, will soon learn to view the sufferings 
of a fellow-creature with indifference ; and in time he will ac- 
quire the power of viewing them with triumph, if that fellow- 
creature should become the victim of his resentment, be it just or 
unjust. But the minds of children are open to impressions of 
every sort; and, indeed, wonderful is the facility with whicha 
judicious instructor may habituate them to tender emotions. I 
have therefore always considered mercy to beings of an inferior 
species as a virtue which children are very capable of learning, 
but which is most difficult to be taught if the heart has been 
once familiarised to spectacles of distress, and has been permitted 
either to behold the pangs of any living creature with cold insen- 
sibility, or to inflict them with wanton barbarity.—Dr Parr. 


HATCHING FISH. 

The artificial hatching of egys has been described a3 a matter 
of wonder ; but there is in reality nothing either new or surpris- 
ing, the process having been long known and practised in the 
Fast. The following account of a mode of hatching fish will be 
allowed, perhaps, to bea little more extraordinary :—The Chinese 
fishermen collect with care, on the margin and surface of water, 
all the gelatinous matters that contain spawn of fish. After they 
have found a sufficient quantity, they fill with it the shell of a 
fresh hen-egg, Which they have previously emptied, stop up the 
hole, and put it under a sittingfowl At the expiration of a cer- 
tain number of days, they break the shell in water, warmed by 
the sun. The young fish are presently hatched, and are kept in 
pure fresh water till they are large enough to be thrown into the 
pond with the old fish. The sale of spawn for this purpose forms 
an important branch of trade in China. In this, as in sume other 
matters, we may perhaps take some useful lessons from the Chi- 
nese. The destruction of the spawn of fish by troll-nets threatens, 
in many parts, the utter extinction of fisheries that wore formerly 
very productive.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 


ORTHOGRAPHY EXTRAORDINARY. 

Literal translation.—Extraderny Event that on Sunday 13th day 
of Jan inst 1822 thair was 5 Aples pluck from a aple tree in the 
parish of Willington in the County of Somumersitt and the Owner 
Seath that he seed the tree fule blossom when he tuck in his 
Last Croop and soposed 100 more on the tree wich was soposed to 
be the Bacent Croop and brought to the parish of Cotlcigh in the 
County of Devon on the 14th the ware made into 5 Aple Dump- 
lens and 5 peple per tuck | etch of them After Dinner. 


HORSE’S POWER. 

This term, used as the name of a measure of power, is an et- 
pression which has had its origin in convenience. In its first ap- 
plication, no great nicety was necessary ; but as the valve of 
mechanical power became better understuod, an exact measure, 
nearly coinciding with the power of a horse, and uniformity in 
the practice ef engineers, became desirable. Mr Watt has fixed 
the elementary horse power at 1,960,000 lbs. raised one foot per 
hour, or 33,000 Ibs. raised one foot per minute, or 550 lbs. raised 
one foot per second. 


NEAT REPROOF, 
A... . XV. frequently talked to his courtiers in a manner e- 
tremely le to them, without intending to give them 
pain. One day, when Cardinal de Luynes was paying his respects 
to him, “ Cardinal,” eaid the king to him, ‘* your great ¢ 
father dlod of an apoplexy ; and you look as if you would die df 
stroke.” ** Bire,” answered the Cardinal, fortu- 
for us, we do not live in the times when kings 
TAKING CARE OF BAGGAGE, 
The paragraph recently appeared in a protests 
American paper :—‘ Travellers should be careful to deliver thelr 
baggage to proper persons, as a gentleman, a few days since, 0 


alighting frei a stage couch, entrusted his wife to a stranger, and 
has not heard of her «ince.” 


Lonpon : Published, with permission of the proprietors, by W-5. 
Onn, Vaternoster How ; and sold by all booksellers and newer 


knee ight f bls master, and follows bim by went tll the road 


men-—Vrinted by and Evans, Whitefriars. 
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is aware of, are all destroyed or compelled to seek safety branches into three: he smells at the first, and at the secend, 
: secret recesses and then, without smelling farther, gallops along the third, 
in flight. The most 4) oh of the hate é ter That animals should be found to possess in perfection every fg. 
| culty which is necessary for their well-being, is nothing wonder. 
| En not: but they sometimes 
display a reach of intellect beyond this. For instance, dogs havg i 
a sense of time so as to count the days of the week. My grand. p 
father had one, who trudged two miles every Saturday to market, GY 
to cater for himself in the shambles. I know another more ex. i [47 
traordinary and well-authenticated example: <A dog which had 6 UW 
belonged to an Irishman, and was sold by himin England, woul y y Yj 
co 
ad agreed upon their verdict. n€ descendants of those nations 
who form the greater part of the population of the United States, 
may feel a gratification in knowing the origin of this restraint 
_ 
be patterns for them as easily as for the plates. Take the follow- Num! 
ing one for returning thanks. Instead of humming and hawing, 
and drawing out an unnecessary chain of sentences, what should —— 
binder a person of any gratitude from showing a proper sense of 
his audience's time and attention, by delivering himself with a 
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